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"Home is the child's first school,’ Mrs. James C. 


Parker reminds us in her 
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Here she points out to three interested youngsters 
What some homes are like in Alaska—our newest state and next-to-newest 


state congress of parents and teachers. The mother and child in the picture, she 


€xplains, are standing outside their house in Point Barrow, under drying strips 


Of caribou meat. In such areas of Alaska, P.T.A. activities frequently parallel 
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Meml¥ership 


Proclamation 


Look Homeward, Naton 


AGAIN THE TIME HAS COME for us to knock on every 
door. There are more of us to knock on doors this 
year because the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has grown tremendously, as it has almost 
every year since its beginning. In the last ten years 
our membership has shown the magnificent increase 
of 114 per cent! 

This growth has come about, and will inevitably 
continue, because we are a voluntary organization, 
striving toward goals that mean much to every Amer- 
ican: the best possible homes, schools, communities— 
the best possible world. And every one of our mil- 
lions of members is needed to help knock on the 
doors of neighbors who do not yet belong to a P.T.A. 
and to invite them to join with us in the tasks we 
have willingly, gladly undertaken. 

And why do we knock on doors? Why don’t we 
stop people on the way to work or approach them in 
shops, libraries, and offices? We knock on doors be- 
cause we want our message to reach people where 
they live. And when I speak of where people live, I 
am not thinking of a city, a town, or a farm. I am 
not thinking of a place on a map or of an address in 
a directory. I am thinking of the private sanctuary 
we call home. 

Why does the P.T.A. seek people out in their 
homes? Because, despite all change, home is still the 
dwelling that houses our most profound and satisfy- 
ing experiences. Come what may, home is the strong- 
hold of personal dignity. It is to home that we look 
for a vast and limitless reservoir of lovingness. 

Home is a refuge, a fount from which we can renew 
our courage. It is a place in which we can find ease 
for our tenseness. Home is a generator of trust, of 
faith in ourselves and in others. Home is a world 
within the world, where ways can be ways of love 
and all paths, paths of peace. 
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Above all, home is the child’s first school. It is 
at home that children learn lessons that they will 
carry with them for a lifetime. For what the young 
hear and see and feel in the'r earliest years largely 
determines their views, their hopes—their fears. 

America is a nation of homes. Home is the source 
of our nation’s immortality—of the continuity 
achieved by the human race. Dictators in various 
ages and guises have always known that the home is 
democracy’s first line of defense. For where the demo- 
cratic family governs, there tyranny has never been 
able to gain a foothold. 

In this time of aspiration and achievement, this 
hour of searching self-appraisal, our nation looks 
to the homes from which it takes its character and 
from which it draws its strength. Only the home can 
build in the nation’s youth the strength that is our 
country’s greatness. 

It is the P.T.A. that should broadcast to the world 
the message “Look Homeward, Nation.” For the pri- 
mary purpose of the P.T.A. is to safeguard children, 
to build for the future in such a way that in every 
community the lights of home may always shine out. 


AND so I, Karla Parker, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, do hereby desig- 
nate the month of October 1958 as Membership En- 
rollment Month, and call upon every parent-teacher 
member to knock once more on the door, and at the 
heart, of every American—so that all of us, working 
together, may make America the best possible home 
for all our children. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Studies 


Students 


SOME TIME AGO I decided that, when my tour of 
duty as Ambassador to Germany was over, I would 
do something to help support and improve public 
high school education. I wanted to be of assistance 
to citizens, particularly in helping them understand 
some of the problems of their schools. But having 
been away for four years, my information was out of 
date. So I arranged a year ago for my study of the 
American public high school and, thanks to a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, I have been visiting 
comprehensive public high schools in twenty of the 
more populous states. (Comprehensive high schools 
are those that seek ‘to serve the educational needs of 
all high school youth in the community.) 

Beyond doubt my enterprise has been timely. I 
was not prepared for the torrent of criticism of our 
schools that started when the Russians hurled their 
rocket into space. Nor was I prepared for the con- 
. *The original title of this article, “The Day the Rocket 
Struck the High School Curriculum,” struck Dr. Conant as re- 
fiecting America’s almost hysterical first reaction to Russia’s 
head start into space. Hence the more subdued title, one sug- 


gested by the author. The original intent and content of the 
article, however, remain unchanged. 
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sequent confusion in which the “man on the street” 
might find himself. Therefore it seemed doubly im- 
portant to present to the public a constructive dis- 
cussion of the actual situation in our high schools. 
Obviously that meant I must visit high schools, as 
I have done. 


Too Small To Serve 

A serious obstacle to a good high school education 
that I saw immediately was the huge number of piti- 
fully small high schools that exist throughout our 
country—schools so small that they cannot possibly 
provide the diversified curriculum our diversified 
high school population requires. Studies by compe- 
tent experts on American rural life and related edu- 
cational problems indicate that unless a high school 
has a graduating class of at least one hundred, it is 
too small to offer a curriculum adequate to the abili- 


ties and interests of its students and to the needs 
of our nation. 


The second article in the 1958-59 study program 


on adolescence. 
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The day the Russian sputnik soared, the American comprehensive high school is it possible to give a 
good education to those who want to acquire a mar- 
ketable skill by graduation time; to those whose un- 
the table for radical reforms. Are they right? Or can committed interest is simply in a general education; 


high school slumped. Pessimistic critics thump 





and to the academically talented who want a good 
foundation in the academic subjects? My answer, 
without dynamiting our traditional, after a year of study of public high schools, is “Yes.” 


we lift most schools to the level of the best 


















democratic pattern? 


Needed: Guidance and Grouping 

I know that it can be done because of what I have 
seen. However, it does require a first-rate guidance 
system, well staffed with skillful counselors who can 
help students and their parents make wise choices 
from the extensive offerings of the comprehensive 
high school. Also, it is a matter of what kind of 
high school education a community really wants. 

The program of studies in a comprehensive high 
school is made up of general subjects, required of 








This situation is serious, and it demands the atten- all, and of electives. The general subjects usually are, 
tion of our citizens. We have approximately 23,000 and I think they should be (including the ninth 
high schools, and more than half of them are too grade), four years of English; three or four years of 
small to meet the minimum criterion of a graduating the social studies; one year of science; and one year 
class of one hundred! In fact, 30 per cent of our high of mathematics, usually either general mathematics 
school students are in schools too small to do an or algebra. In those general classes, enrolling all stu- 
adequate job. Here, then, is a situation that we need dents, there will be a wide diversity of ability, a 
to face resolutely. When we say that geography will diversity so wide as to make it impossible for a 
not allow us to consolidate high schools let us be sure teacher to adapt his teaching to the whole range in 
we do not mean that human nature is the prohibit- the class. Therefore students should be grouped in 


ing agent. separate classes by ability, but the grouping should 




























Having thus removed from further discussion in be subject by subject. Thus a student might be in a 
this article the needs of students in high schools that top-level class in English but in an average one in 
are too small, I shall violate the rule of suspense and mathematics. Three levels of grouping are probably 
state immediately what is one of the fundamental enough—one for the more able in the subject, another 
conclusions of my study. This conclusion arises from for the middle group, and a third for the slow read- 
actual observation of schools; from conferences with ers, who need teachers especially qualified to teach 
members of boards of education, school administra- them. However, grouping is not recommended in the 
tors, teachers, and students; from careful study of the twelfth-grade course dealing with problems in Ameri- 
specific subject programs of individual students; and can democracy. Here great value can accrue from the 
from tests given to a sampling of students in subjects discussion of problems by students of all levels of 
usually adjudged difficult in high schools. ability and of diverse interests and backgrounds. 

The conclusion I refer to is this: J disagree with Because of a specific problem in English, I want 

' those who demand radical changes in our high to say a word about that subject. In English about 
schools. I am certain that in comprehensive high half the time should be devoted to composition and 
schools, if they are large enough, it would be pos- half to literature. There should be one theme a 
{ sible to have our boys and girls studying effectively week, and the themes should be corrected and dis- 
and rewardingly the subjects they ought to be study- cussed with students. Yet in many schools I visited 
ing. (In this conclusion I include our academically too little time was devoted to composition and too 
talented youth, large numbers of whom I found to be few themes written. Why? Because the teachers were 
taking the tough programs that some of the insistent responsible for 150 or sometimes as many as 180 stu- 
critics of high schools accuse them of avoiding.) dents. They simply could not find time to read the 
I do not mean that such a desirable condition themes that ought to be required. Since learning 
will come about automatically. But 1 am convinced to express oneself with precision and style is very 
that, without requiring radical changes, the good important, the school board ought to engage good 
practices I have seen in the high schools I visited English teachers and see that each teacher has re- 
can become the good practices generally of high ‘sponsibility for not more than 100 students. This 
| schools of sufficient size. Here, I should add, is a situ- policy will cost money, but it will be worth it. 


ation in which the interest of citizens will be helpful. 


It is in the electives that the comprehensive high 
The question I wanted to answer was this: In the 


school adapts itself particularly to the individual 
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abilities and interests of its students. In fact, a well- 
conceived and well-taught program of electives and 
an excellent corps of guidance counselors are essential 
characteristics of a good comprehensive high school. 

There are critics who claim that the electives for 
all students should consist solely of academic sub- 
jects, but I find myself completely out of sympathy 
with them. I am certain that in our high schools it 
is impossible to have all the students studying ad- 
vanced mathematics, chemistry, physics, and foreign 
languages. And by study, I mean to the point of 
reasonable mastery. To prescribe advanced academic 
subjects for all students can result only in watered- 
down courses or a situation in which weaker students 
are allowed just to sit the courses out. 

Other critics would offer their intellectual bill of 
fare only to a small proportion of the high school 
population and in separate schools, even federal re- 
gional high schools. These are arguments from the 
practices of other nations, and they leave me cold. 
As an amateur student of comparative education, I 
have looked into schools in several foreign countries. 
It seems meaningless to compare portions of the edu- 
cational systems of two countries. The only thing 
that can really be used for comparison is the entire 
social and political structure, of which the schools 
are a part. For instance, the Soviet system is totali- 
tarian. Its inhabitants are under a compulsion that 
a free society cannot understand. 

In most comprehensive high schools the electives 
in addition to the five academic areas (English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and foreign languages) 
are home economics, industrial arts, vocational and 
commercial subjects, art, and music. I should like to 
give extended attention to each of them, but if I am 
to keep this article within reasonable limits, I cannot 
do so. However, I recognize the value of all of them 
in the curriculum of a comprehensive high school 
conducted in the best interests of all of its students. 


Getting Talent into Orbit 


Because the courses offered academically talented 
students are today under attack by critics of our 
high schools, I want to devote the rest of my space 
to these students. 

In the era in which we live—and for the good of 
our citizens, our freedom, and our industrialized soci- 
ety—we need men and women with highly specialized 
professional skills. The road of education leading to 
such skills is long and arduous, and only those with 
certain kinds of ability can complete the necessary 
academic labors. Those who can, I call the academi- 
cally talented—about 15 per cent of our high school 
population. In high school they ought to study four 
years of English, three or four years of history and 
social studies, four of mathematics, three of science, 
and at least three of one foreign language. This 
program means five subjects a day, with at least fifteen 
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hours of homework a week. Lest there be disagreement 
with my prescription, let me add that I encountered 
many students who were taking this array of courses 
and thriving under it. Furthermore, they were active 
in the life of the school. 

As a check on how well the high schools we visited 
were serving their academically talented youth, we 
devised what we call the “academic inventory,” which 
I commend to all schools. The academic inventory is 
an instrument for analyzing the subjects studied by 
the top 15, to 20 per cent of the students (top in ability, 
not necessarily achievement). Of course names are 
omitted. The four-year programs of these top students 
were carefully analyzed. This procedure gave us a 
clear picture of how well the academically talented 
students had chosen their high school subjects—and 
that picture was partial evidence of how well guidance 
had functioned in particular schools. By the way, this 
inventory can be adapted for the study of other areas 
of the school program. 

Strangely enough, the academic inventory showed 
the situation to be quite good for academically tal- 
ented boys in mathematics and science, the very fields 
that pessimistic critics have been most disturbed 
about. It was far from favorable in this area for girls, 
however—which leads us to think that our nation is 
losing good science and mathematics teachers because 
many able girls are not studying those subjects. 

We were dismayed by what the academic inventory 
showed about foreign language study. School after 
school offered only two years of a language, which 
is like drilling for oil and stopping just before the 
oil is reached. It was sad to hear students say that 
they wanted to take the third and fourth years of a 
language but could not because the class would be 
too small to meet the minimum figure set by the 
board of education for any course. Surely at a time 
when foreign language study should be zealously nur- 
tured and promoted, boards of education ought to 
offer advanced courses, no matter how few students 
enroll for them. How else can the individual’s good 
and the nation’s interest be served? The same policy 
should apply to any subject. 

All of what I have seen leads me to dudieia that 
communities tend to get the kind of schools they 
want. The schools are, | am convinced, a composite 
of the community’s views about education. Here is 
a matter that demands the intelligent, informed 
interest of citizens in their schools—a purpose that the 
parent-teacher organization has long served. 





James Bryant Conant, one of America’s most emi- 
nent educators and scientists, became president of 
Harvard University in 1933. After holding that dis- 
tinguished post for twenty years he was appointed 
U.S. Ambassador to the new Federal Republic of 
Germany. Since his return in 1957 he has been en- 
gaged in the systematic study he discusses here. 
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SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG and HILDA SIDNEY KRECH 


ALLOWANCES are pretty much taken for granted these 
days. Boys and girls speak freely about “their” money. 
You hear them asking one another “How much 
allowance do you get?’’ Yet the allowance is a rela- 
tively new institution. In the not-so-dim past the idea 
that a child actually needed money of his own would 
have been pretty startling. When families produced 
much of what they ate and wore, when children 
walked to the village or neighborhood school, boys 
and girls rarely had occasion to handle money. 

Today the young school child often needs milk or 
lunch money, bus fare, and an occasional dime or 
quarter for school-sponsored fund-raising drives. And 
before a child even gets to school, he is thoroughly 
familiar with coins and bills because he sees them 
exchanged daily when he goes with Mother to the 
supermarket. From the first they have a fascination 
for him because they buy such wonderful things—ice 
cream, hamburgers, toys, coloring books. As soon as 
he is tall enough to reach the counter he wants the 
fun of handing over the money himself. While this 
is all right (if it doesn’t hold up the line) and helps 
him become acquainted with the relative values of 
coins, the money is in no sense his, and it has nothing 
to do with an allowance. 

Why do children need an allowance? What, ex- 
actly, is an allowance? What can we expect of it? 

The list of things for which a boy or girl spends 
money before starting school is probably different 
for every youngster and gets longer as he grows older. 
Most of these expenses are reasonable, indeed neces- 
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sary. Yet for many parents it goes against the grain 
to hand over money to a child when he has done 
nothing to earn it and when he hasn’t any apprecia- 
tion of what they have done to earn it. 

The earning-before-spending tradition was a logi- 
cal one, and it worked pretty well in its time. But 
under present conditions wouldn’t it be artificial to 
make a child earn the money he has to have each 
day? It would be false to pretend that a seven-year- 
old or even a twelve-year-old actually earns his cash 
through household chores. That is why the idea of 
the unearned allowance has gradually developed. 


It's Fair To Share 

An allowance is a definite sum of money, taken 
from the family’s income and given to each child at 
regular intervals. He is entitled to it as a dependent 
member of the family, just as he is entitled to his 
clothes and his toys and the food he eats. Parents, 
then, must use the same tone of voice in handing it 
to him as they do when they give him other necessi- 
ties, supplies, and treats—not demanding special grati- 
tude just because it happens to be cash. 

Actually boys and girls are likely to appreciate 
their allowances a good deal more than the under- 
wear and vegetables we buy them. If we overempha- 
size the money we hand them each week we de- 
emphasize the far greater amount we spend on their 
upkeep. And so, though we expect a child to say 
“Thank you” as a matter of routine courtesy, the 
thanks for his allowance need be no more ecstatic 
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Money talks—but we have to learn to understand 
and use its language. Your child's allow: 
on educational tool with which he learr 


spend wisely and save prudently. 


than that for an unusually good dinner or some new 
gym shoes. We should think of the allowance as 
merely part of the money we have budgeted for the 
child—money that is his to manage. 

Many mothers and fathers recognize that boys and 
girls have legitimate expenditures. Even so, they feel 
more comfortable if they give a child the money he 
has to pay out each day instead of a considerable 
sum for a week—to lose or squander as he goes off 
into the world. Their misgivings are certainly under- 
standable. No child or adult should carry around 
with him more money than he can afford to lose. Not 
only are children likely to lose money, since they are 
so active much of the day; they are also likely to 
succumb to temptation—whether in the form of a 
candy store, a toy shop, or a “deal” suggested by a 
companion. 

In preparing a child to manage an allowance, we 
may be wise to start by giving him small amounts as 
he needs them and have him account for his expendi- 
tures daily. Yet parents have to realize that during 
these trials the child is not handling his own money 
any more than when he buys a loaf of bread for the 
family supper. He makes no decision about spending 
it and is responsible for it only a short time. 

After the first steps in learning to be the custodian 
of his money and account for it, the child is ready to 
take responsibility for larger amounts over longer 
periods—and finally for spending money at his own 
choice or discretion. 

If what he needs for bus fare, lunch, and so on 
each week seems overwhelming, he can be given half 
the amount twice a week. Or better still, Mother and 
Father can give him the full amount and then help 
him decide on a safe place to keep it. He will take 
with him, in a purse or wallet, just what he needs 
each day, with a little extra for a telephone call or 
some other unexpected emergency. In this way a boy 
or girl learns that even quite a large amount of 
money must be carefully budgeted if it is to last 
through the week and cover all necessary expenses. 

Though a child learns from his experiences with 
prescribed spending, though he feels pride (and 
rightly so!) when he manages well, what interests him 
most is the free or uncommitted portion of his al- 
lowance called “spending money.” 


The second article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the school-age child. 
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Most parents, even those who must manage on a 
very tight budget, do give each child a little money 
to spend as he pleases. But often they don’t want to 
commit themselves to giving a definite amount regu- 
larly each week. They dole out a dime here and a 
quarter there when a boy or girl asks for money for 
a specific purpose. This gives them the right, of 
course, to withhold the money when they don’t ap- 
prove of the purpose or when the child has recently 
spent a fair amount on extra treats. Certainly a par- 
ent is likely to have better judgment than a child 
about which treats and extras are worthwhile, which 
ones foolish extravagances. But years of experience 
on the part of many, many mothers in all income 
brackets have taught us two things: 

First, it is astonishing but true that a small weekly 
allowance usually comes to less than dimes and 
quarters doled out for a candy bar here, a toy or a 
movie there. For one thing, parents don’t always 
keep track of these small sums, which can mount up 
quickly. And besides it’s hard for a parent (no mat- 
ter how restricted financially) to say no to a child 
who seems to want something very much indeed. 

Second, a youngster can learn about money— 
what it can buy and what it cannot buy—only by 
being free to make choices, decistons, and mistakes 
of his own. If a flimsy toy breaks or ceases to give 
pleasure, he will hesitate to buy another one when it is 
his own money that’s at stake. Seriously and thought- 
fully he will consider the question, Is it worth it? 


Easy Lessons Through Hard Cash 

Naturally mothers and fathers who work very hard 
for their families resent seeing hard-earned money 
practically thrown away on silly trinkets. It will pain 
them less if they bear in mind that a child’s spend- 
ing money is truly an educational instrument. If he 
simply has to ask for something, knowing that he 
may or may not get it, he will ask whenever he has 
a whim or faint desire. But if he has a definite 
amount to spend, he has to ask himself whether he 
really wants this thing and, if so, how much it 
means to him. He has to weigh and measure, make 
choices and decisions. In this way he learns some- 
thing about himself—what he really likes and values 
—as well as about money. 

This is not just a matter of theory. Real, live 
boys and girls in all parts of the country, in hard 
times and in good times, have shown us that being 
free to make their own financial mistakes is the 
surest way of learning about money in relation to 
themselves. If parents realize this, they will see that 
the cost of the allowance is low compared with its 
educational value. Looking at it over a period of 
time, they can think of an allowance as they would 
think of the cost of all the tool chests, sewing kits, 
paint sets, crayon boxes, and the like bought over 
the years. 
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Some children will learn from an allowance more 
quickly and satisfactorily than will others. But this 
is true of all tools, whether they are hammers and 
saws or a set of books. When it comes to money, we 
must still recognize individual differences in children 
and not blame the tool—in this case, the allowance. 

Strange as it may seem, saving comes into the pic- 
ture after spending has been going on for some time. 
If saving is to have any meaning to a child, he should 
have some idea of what he is saving for, and this 
he can only know after he has made some purchases 
and probably some mistakes. 

Perhaps, one week, he will refrain from spending 
all his allowance in order to buy some more costly 
thing the following week. Little by little he will learn 
to save for longer periods of time and for more am- 
bitious goals. Later still he can appreciate the idea 
of saving in general, knowing that if he puts a little 
away each week he will have cash on hand when 
some special situation arises. 

For most boys and girls, however, the special situa- 
tions arise first. Before they have learned to put 
something aside, a carnival or a bargain or an un- 
usual movie comes to town. Then the parent has to 
use his own good judgment. Of course he will want 
to decide how well the child has been managing his 
allowance in general, but there is no harm in advanc- 
ing him part of next week’s allowance occasionally. 
Without scolding, Mother or Father can take that 
opportunity to point out why we save and try to 
keep a little ahead—so we can meet unforeseen 
expenses. 


Whenever the subject of allowances comes up in 
discussion groups, parents want definite answers to 
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these questions: When should the allowance start? 
How large should it be? And what expenses should it 
cover? Although the answers must be worked out 
with each child in each family, we can benefit by 
some suggestions derived from the experiences of a 
good many families. 


First Steps in Finance 

A child can start getting an allowance as soon as 
it has any meaning for him. If a kindergarten child 
knows the value of nickels and dimes, and if he has 
an opportunity to spend money now and then, he is 
better off (and so are his parents) with a dime a 
week to spend rather than begging and wheedling 
money out of his mother every day or so. Obviously 
the allowance will increase as he gets older—both the 
fixed, regular expenses and the extra spending money. 
The amount of spending money he receives will de- 
pend on his age, the customs of his friends and neigh- 
bors, his family’s income, the wisdom he has shown 
in the past, his particular hobbies and interests—all 
these and more. 

As boys and girls get older, they should be re- 
sponsible for buying more and more items. Certain 
kinds of clothing or accessories, books and pens and 
hobby equipment—each should be added gradually 
as the youngster becomes more skillful and mature 
in making financial decisions. At some time during 
his high school years he should receive an inclusive 
allowance that covers all his personal expenses. 

Mothers and fathers are concerned about the dif- 
ficulty of doing the right and sensible and “fair” 
thing. For, after all, there is no standard or “correct” 
allowance for a child of a given age—and the picture 
is constantly changing with inflationary prices. Here 
is a chance for parents to guide their children with 
gentleness, subtlety, and understanding. Here, too, 
is an excellent opportunity for boys and girls to be- 
come acquainted with the values and standards of 
their parents. 

Again, perhaps the most important thing about 
an allowance is the spirit in which it is given. We 
must train ourselves to remember that each child 
is entitled to his allowance in exactly the same way 
that he is entitled to the other things we give him. 
Withholding or diminishing his allowance when he 
is naughty, disagreeable, or disobedient should be as 
unthinkable as taking away his overcoat or his din- 
ner! Only if the allowance is “his,” regular and 
definite each week, can the young financier learn 
what it is capable of teaching him. 





Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, mother of this mother- 
daughter writing team, is of course the prominent 
parent educator whose books on child guidance are 
among the finest in the field. Daughter Hilda Sidney 
Krech is a successful writer. Her second novel, The 
Other Side of the Day, was published last summer. 
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I WOULD LIKE first to pay sincere tribute to the 
parent-teacher organization for the contributions it 
has so steadily made over the years. It exemplifies 
the strong bond of allegiance between parents in the 
home and those who educate their children in the 
schools. 

Like the parent-teacher organization, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is sensitive to the rapidly changing 
times in which we live and to the new human needs 
that these changes bring. We are constantly study- 
ing our resources, refining our techniques, and de- 
veloping new services for children and youth. 

Certainly change is the order of our life today. 
We of the Bureau, however, find we can be far- 
sighted in meeting change only to the degree that we 
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keep our sights on whatever gaps in our services 
have not yet been closed. 

Some of the most serious gaps are in the area of 
child health. Many people will be startled to learn 
that in 1957, for the first time in more than twenty 
years, infant mortality increased in the United 
States. Provisional figures indicate that in nearly 
two thirds of the states higher risks prevailed for 
newborn babies as well as for infants surviving the 
first month of life. 

Again, we are paying too little attention to the 
fact that while child mortality is low, illness is more 
frequent in childhood than at any other time in the 
life span. And though most of the diseases are acute, 
chronic illness is also very prevalent in childhood. 
Today some 675,000 children are affected by rheu- 
matic fever; 285,000 by cerebral palsy; 275,000 by 
epilepsy; 7,500,000 by eye ailments; 1,000,000 by loss 
of hearing in varying degrees; and 1,000,000 by or- 
thopedic handicaps. 

During the last two decades we have seen steadily 
broadening programs of service to crippled children 
through partnership between federal, state, and local 
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governments. For example, a regional heart center 
plan has been worked out jointly by the Children’s 
Bureau and the states to aid children with congeni- 
tal heart defects. Centers for the care of child am- 
putees have also been established in Michigan and 
in California. But it is not enough that such chil- 
dren can now receive the best modern treatment. We 
need to see that these crippling conditions are pre- 
vented whenever possible. 

We have also fallen behind, to some extent, in 
our child health supervision. For one thing, we 
have not done the best possible job of immunizing 
children against all the diseases for which vaccines 
have been developed. Even for the most recent—poli- 
omyelitis vaccine, in which there has been so much 
public interest—nearly one half of the vulnerable 
children have not been protected. 

Through its program of continuous health super- 
vision of children from birth through the school 
years the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is making an important contribution to child health. 
Prescnool children now receive much better health 
supervision than formerly. The inevitable next step 
is more productive school health services. For ele- 
mentary school children these have been scanty, and 
for secondary school youngsters they have been 
almost nonexistent. 


An Eye to the Future 

Most parents of preschool children have learned 
the importance of glancing ahead toward the next 
stage of a child’s development. For years they have 
heard health workers stressing “anticipatory guid- 
ance.” Only recently, however, has anyone suggested 
that similar guidance might be offered to the parents 
of preadolescent children. One reason is that many 
obstetricians and pediatricians now believe that 
adolescence is the most strategic time to prepare 
young people for satisfactory childbearing and child 
rearing. With this in mind, health services, health 
education, and family and health counseling must 
be coordinated to capture the interest of adolescents 
in getting ready for their future responsibilities. 

And those responsibilities are already realities for 
the nearly three hundred thousand boys and girls 
in the United States under eighteen years of age who 
are married, or for the additional fifteen thousand 
youth under eighteen who are widowed or divorced. 
Responsibilities have arrived too for the 15 to 20 per 
cent of today’s college students who are married. The 
existence of this last group sharply points up tho 
need for more intensive education for family living, 
including parent education. 

Nor can we blink the fact that the number of 
babies born out of wedlock is mounting rapidly. 
There were 193,500 illegitimate children born in the 
United States in 1956, as compared with an estimated 
89,500 in 1940—an increase of 116 per cent. Two out 
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of five of these babies were born to teen-age girls. 

What does such an experience do to the educa- 
tional future of the teen-age unmarried mother? 
What does it do to her vocational plans? How many 
of the girls become lost because of public indiffer- 
ence and scorn? In translating our concern into 
programs for action, we are beginning to face the 
fact that the unmarried mother needs help—medical, 
social, legal, rehabilitative. Until she gets these 
services, until they are available all over the country, 
we are going to see the continuation of black- and 
gray-market adoptions, and the youthful mother’s 
problems will remain unsolved. 

Another group of young people of concern to 
government agencies are the teen-agers who are not 
succeeding in school. These boys and girls are prob- 
lems not only to themselves, their parents, and their 
teachers but frequently to the religious, social serv- 
ice, recreational, and law-enforcement agencies in 
the community. Why aren’t these children succeed- 
ing? Some of them lack motivation. Family or com- 
munity cultural patterns, poor health, emotional 
instability, or unwholesome surroundings may stifle 
their natural abilities. Some of them may be the 
victims of inappropriate school programs. Soon we 
may have more clues. These children are going to be 
studied by a government Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, on which more than 
thirty federal agencies are represented. 


When Teens Are in Trouble 


One of the changes that we have been seeing late- 
ly, and that we all join in hoping will be short- 
lived, is the change in employment figures down- 
ward. Though unemployment has varying effects on 
our economy, it is of particular importance to stu- 
dents seeking jobs during their summer vacations. 
Those young, inexperienced workers are always the 
first to feel the pinch. 

You may have read the answer of the mayor of 
New York City to this problem. Mayor Robert 
Wagner last summer ordered three thousand ad- 
ditional city employees assigned to the streets to 
combat juvenile delinquency, arising partly because 
there were not enough jobs to keep teen-agers busy. 
Of course we hope that lack of summer employment 
need not be coupled with outbreaks of delinquency. 
Yet we do need community machinery to find jobs 
for youngsters and develop recreation programs for 
those who have no jobs. 

At the same time we must admit that juvenile 
delinquency is one of the gravest problems facing us 
today. This is no sudden eruption brought on by the 
changing times. It is, on the contrary, emphatic 
evidence that our communities are failing to provide 
services that impinge on the life of every growing 
child. 

The well-known facts about juvenile delinquency 
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are disquieting enough. Nobody has to prove them 
with statistics; yet the statistics give us cause for 
even more alarm. Between 1948 and 1958 juvenile 
delinquency has surged upward more than 70 per 
cent. Indications are that in 1957 the number of 
delinquent children referred to the courts may have 
increased as much as 17 per cent over the 1956 
figure. This is a problem in which every community 
has a tremendous stake. 

The Division of Juvenile Delinquency of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is working closely with all people in 
states and local communities who deal with the 
problem of delinquent children—from juvenile court 
judges and probation workers to community groups 
interested in either starting or bettering their pro- 
grams for delinquency prevention and control. 

Last spring the Bureau, together with three na- 
tional voluntary organizations, called the first na- 
tion-wide conference ever held on the problem of 
teen-age gangs. That meeting opened the way for a 
sober evaluation of theories and attitudes which 
may mark an important start toward an affirmative, 
workable approach to youth in conflict. 


No Child’s Needs Unheeded 

All of us know that most parents today are strug- 
gling against heavy pressures that affect both their 
children’s lives and their own. Nevertheless they are 
convinced that there is no more important job in the 
world than the job of being a parent—and none 
more rewarding. 

Perhaps one of the most important of our gains is 
our growing awareness of the need to protect and 
strengthen family life. We learned long ago to trust 
the potentialities for growth in individual human 
beings. From psychology and other sciences we have 
learned to feel the same confidence in the ability of 
families to do their own growing, with the right 
kind of help—even families troubled by stresses and 
strains. This faith is reflected in all our services, 
which are focusing on the importance of keeping 
families together and of helping parents to provide, 
in their own homes, conditions that meet the growth 
needs of children. 

Parent-teacher associations, which have long 
pioneered in this field, have an opportunity—indeed 
an obligation—to serve as opinion-makers in the 
realm of strengthening family life. This obligation 
should be discharged in ever closer working relation- 
ships with other agencies and organizations in the 
community. 

For example, state child welfare agencies are as- 
sisting more and more disturbed children, neglected 
and abused children. It is especially appropriate 
for P.T.A.’s to be concerned with this problem be- 
cause the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has already given such valuable support to improved 
legislation and practice in child welfare. 
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As leaders in their communities, P.T.A. members 
can make sure that facilities are available to help 
these damaged children and to show their parents 
how to become better parents. They can examine 
both the quantity and the quality of foster care that 
is provided for children who must be away from 
their own families. 

Social work is becoming more flexible in its atti- 
tudes toward adoption. A few years ago a great deal 
was said about the importance of a_ psychological 
examination and a period of observation before any 
infant could be adopted. Today this hue and cry 
has just about died down, and as a result many 
children are being adopted at a much earlier age 
than formerly. 

While we have been making gains, over the years, 
in protecting all parties concerned in the adoption 
of children, we have been disturbed by a recent new 
development. This is the placement of children from 
foreign countries with couples in the United States 
through the proxy adoption method. Within slightly 
more than six months some four hundred children 
have been brought into the country in this way! The 
safeguards we think so important have been by- 
passed. Little or no study has been made of the 
prospective adoptive parents, and very little is known 
about the child. No assurance can be given that pa- 
rental rights have been protected. We all know what 
tragedies can result from this kind of placement, and 
we are already hearing stories of such tragedies. 

A further gap in our knowledge has to do with 
the more than seven million working mothers who 
have children under eighteen. Of every four women 
in the labor force, one is a mother with one or more 
minor children. And two and a half million of these 
mothers have children under six! 


Services To Safeguard the Young 


The Children’s Bureau has launched an extensive 
study program to learn more about all the young- 
sters whose mothers are employed. Even without 
further investigation, however, it is clear that added 
services and facilities are needed for the daytime 
care of these children. Moreover, greater efforts must 
be made to see that such facilities are licensed and 
supervised. 

Sometimes it appears that, though we know a good 
deal about how to maintain continuity in family life, 
we are not putting all our knowledge to work. Is it 
not puzzling that we don’t make more use of home- 
maker and related services? We have every reason 
to believe that even if these services were expanded 
twentyfold, communities still would not be able to 
safeguard all families in need of them because 
of temporary breakup in times of illness, the death 
of a parent, or other crises. This is one reason why 
the Children’s Bureau, together with other federal 

(Continued on page 37) 
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e My boy has completed the first grade but can’t 
read. Naturally my husband and I are worried. 
Should we be patient, or should we do something 
about it? —Mrs. M. G. T. 


e My child spends all his allowance on comics. These 
are all he ever reads. How can I get him to read some- 
thing else? —Mrs. R. S. 


e What about the phonic method of teaching read- 
ing? Isn’t that the best? —Mkrs. J. C. 


What parent of young children doesn’t have ques- 
tions about reading? Now for the first time the ques- 
tions most frequently asked are supplied with 
answers—authoritative answers, easy-to-read answers— 
in A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading by Nancy 
Larrick. The book makes its bow in two costumes: 
hard covers from Doubleday ($2.95); paper bound 
from Pocket Books (35 cents). Look for it in book- 
stores and on book racks. 

Parent of this guide is the National Book Commit- 
tee. Godparents are some eighteen national organiza- 
tions. Nancy Larrick, the author, is a past president 
of the International Reading Association. You, the 
readers of this department, had a hand in creating 
the book. You will recall that I passed on to you Dr. 
Larrick’s request for examples of how parents help 
children to get interested in reading. Dr. Larrick in- 
corporated in her book some of the experiences you 
wrote about. 

What will A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading 
do for you and others? The chief sections are these: 

“How You Can Help, Day In and Day Out”—from 
baby-carriage days through elementary school. 

“Surround Him with Books’’—her, too. Suggestions 
for building a home library; aids to book selection 
for children. 

“How Reading Is Taught Today’—a section that 
will be welcomed by teachers as well as parents. 

“337 Favorite Books for Children and Where To 
Get Them’’—four lists: for children under six; six to 
eight; nine to twelve; and for family fun. 
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n/ WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


Suppose we sample “How Reading Is Taught 
Today”: 

A good teacher uses many different methods of teaching 
reading. She does this so the child will have many ways to 
approach his reading. 

One way is to recognize certain words by sight. 

Another is to figure out the sounds of words. 

Another way is to break the word in parts and get sound 
and meaning from the parts. 

Children are also taught to get clues from nearby words. 

By fourth and fifth grade, many youngsters learn to use 
the dictionary, which gives the pronunciation and meaning 
of words. 

Notice that the teacher begins with words and sentences 
the child already knows. He can read them by sight. Now as 
he finds likenesses and differences in these words, he breaks 
them down by certain elements. He sees the ch in chair and 
chalk. . . . When he meets a new word—cheese, for exam- 
ple—he recognizes ch as an old friend. The lesson moves 
from the familiar whole word to the general rule of phonics 
(sound). 

Dr. Larrick on baby talk: 

Children are marvélously imitative. When the parents 
speak clearly, the child is apt to do the same. On the other 
hand, many youngsters hang on to baby talk because their 
parents cling to it, too. The remedy is obvious. 

On comic books: 

“There is no way to ban comic books from a child’s 
life, short of jailing the youngster, because comics 
are everywhere. Forbidding them is worse than 
useless. It may cause the child to practice deception.” 
She suggests introducing books “that will be a sub- 
stitute for the comics.” And she lists funny stories 
and adventure stories known to have good pulling 
power as competitors of the comics. “Many of the 
books you introduce,” she urges, “should be so short 
they can be read at one sitting.” 

On television: 

Most families set up certain rules to get the best from 
TV. If children have a voice in making the rules, compli- 
ance will be easier. The first essential is to decide on fixed 
times for meals and bed. Similar arrangements for home- 
work and other responsibilities will put television in its 


place. . . . Seek a sensible balance. Don’t try to limit chil- 
dren to the .. educational. 
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When you watch a program with an eight- or nine-year- 
old child he will ask about things he doesn’t understand. 
This gives you a chance to say, “Let’s look it up.” I know 
of several families who keep their encyclopedia and diction- 
ary beside the TV set. 


One good technique is to track down related books after 
the show and read one or two opening chapters with your 
child. Chances are that he will continue on his own... . 
The possibilities are unlimited. The main thing is to move 
fast while curiosity and interest are high. 

On “The Parent as Teacher,” adding inspiration to 
the practical advice given above: 

If your child enjoys reading, take a bow. It probably 
means you enjoy reading too, and that he is following your 
lead. Consciously or unconsciously, you have influenced his 
reading from the first time he heard, “This little pig went 
to market.” By the time he enters first grade, he has had six 
years of “education” with you as his teacher. It was very 
informal, of course, but it shows up in the child. 


“T can always tell when a child has been read to at home,” 
said one teacher. “He comes to first grade eager to have 
stories read aloud and to read for himself.” 

Whether you realized it or not, you were getting the child 
ready to read even before he entered school. . . . Your in- 
fluences continue, whether you plan it that way or not. 

You can make your influences count for more if 
you obtain and read and consult A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading. 


e Is there any program or series of programs on tele- 
vision that can be utilized in a junior high school 
English class during the day? —S. S. 


No. Daytime television devotes its hours to quiz 
programs, movies, and other trivia. Currently a 
series tor eleventh-year English is being planned by 
the National Television and Radio Center with the 
cooperation of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. In Boston a whole group of TV programs 
in the humanities for upper high school grades has 
gone on the air. These will be available elsewhere 
later. 

To obtain daytime programs for the schools, your 
community must establish an educational television 
station. 


e We are hard pressed to keep our school library 
operating throughout school hours. Pupils get pretty 
discouraged when they go to the library and find it 
locked. Either the librarian is out to lunch, or she is 
“cataloguing” and can’t be bothered. We can’t afford 
an assistant librarian. What do other schools do 
about using volunteer workers? —Mks. J. C. P. 


Almost any P.T.A. nowadays has among its mem- 
bers persons who can and do assist in the school 
library. However, volunteer aides cannot be relied 
upon tor continuous work. Family crises, illness, 


trips, and what-not are likely to upset the best laid 
plans. 
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Librarians tell me they welcome volunteer aides 
while fully recognizing the limitations involved. 
“The plan helps parents to know and understand 
the school,” says one. 

For another solution you might look into the ex- 
perience of many schools that use pupils as library 
assistants. I can hear you say, “It might work in high 
schools, perhaps in junior highs, but not in elemen- 
tary schools.” But an experienced library authority, 
Mary Peacock Douglas, declares she has “observed 
elementary school pupil helpers refiling material in 
the information file with complete efficiency.” And 
that is one of the more tricky jobs in a library! 

It depends on planning and training—and chiefly 
upon your school librarian. 

Suggestion: Prepare yourself (and a committee) by 
obtaining a new, informative, brief pamphlet (56 
pages), The Pupil Assistant in the School Library, 
published by the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Send a dollar 
and a quarter. When you have absorbed its advice, 
seek a meeting with the school principal and librar- 
ian. I have no doubt you can work out a plan to 
fit your problem. 

To the question, “Can pupils usefully serve as 
assistants in the library?” the A.L.A. answers with 
an emphatic “Yes.”” The Library Service Club and 
Book Review Club will be found in hundreds of 
schools. Indeed such clubs have grown so rapidly that 
members and their sponsors are now leagued in state 
associations. They hold annual meetings. Anybody 
who lives in one of the following states should look 
into the possibility of allying with a state library 
assistant group: California, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Texas. 

How can pupil assistants help in the school li- 
brary? They can be used in almost every department. 
What they do depends on the librarian’s skill in 
training and in arousing enthusiasm. For example, 
student assistants can be trusted with circulation 
services, housekeeping duties, shelving (shelving ap- 
peals to the boys), handling reserve materials, pre- 
paring books for shelves, taking care of magazines 
and newspapers, audio-visual services (another area 
that attracts the boys), repair, and general clerical 
work. 

Much of this sounds like detail, and of course it is. 
Successful pupil-assistant programs go further. They 
foster a love of books and a familiarity with them. 
The pupil assistants become crusaders in the cause olf 
book reading and owning, as they prepare bulletin 
boards, conduct book fairs and bazaars, prepare news 
for school and local papers, and act as classroom 
librarians tor particular groups. 

You'll find all these bright ideas and many more in 
The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 

—Wi.uiaM D. BouTWELL 
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FAMILY LIVING has always been problematical, and 
its challenges have often evoked people’s strength. 
In fact families have persisted throughout the ages 
because they have been flexible, able to accommodate 
themselves to changed conditions and requirements 
and thus carry on their immemorial functions. 

Earlier in our history families braved the wilder- 
ness and faced the perils of the untamed West. They 
settled new lands and created new communities with 
courage and confidence. They could do things for 
themselves and were sustained by their convictions. 
Today’s families, however, are confronted with be- 
wildering choices and decisions, with uncertainties, 
with demands and opportunities. And they see no 
clear way of coping with them alone and unaided. 
As individual families they can do little. Yet what 
they choose and what they decide will largely deter- 
mine the future of our society. 

We speak of “trends” as if they were superhuman 
forces driving us ahead, but actually trends are only 
the decisions, the choices, the strivings of you and me 
and everybody else. We are the trends, and we should 
stop talking about them as abstractions. We can, if 
we have the courage and imagination, direct these 
so-called trends where we will—at least, in most of 
the areas of human living. 

When we moved from our former farm homes into 
the cities we lost something important. We lost the 
resource of mutual aid from neighbors, who rallied 
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in times of crisis to help each other. Slowly and re- 
luctantly we have been establishing various services 
for health, education, welfare, recreation, social secu- 
rity, and so on that are essential for urban living. 
But we must do more. If we are to meet the current 
situations facing the family and prepare for the 
future, we must act not just to survive but to create 
the way of life that our new technological resources 
and professional skills now make possible. 


Footloose Families 


It is particularly important, I would say, to pro- 
vide for families that are moving about. Every com- 
munity should organize to meet the needs of new- 
comers, so that they will be welcomed, guided, and 
counseled in the difficult task of establishing them- 
selves. This is a project that the P.T.A. might well 
undertake, realizing that these new families may be 
crucial to the future of the community. Offering 
them initial help is the way to enlist their long-term 
interest in programs for improving the community, 
the schools, and services for children. 

Then, too, we can focus on the working wife, see 
what can be done to help her and her family. For we 
should recognize that in this respect the family may 
be undergoing a major change, the outcome of which 
may be disastrous if no systematic program of assist- 
ance is provided. During the war we furnished a 
variety of aids for working wives, such as nursery 
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Modern families are more likely to regulate their 
lives by radio signals than by a grandfather's clock. 
Other changes, too, have strikingly altered the 

once familiar pattern of family life. In this 
concluding article, taken from his address at our 
1958 convention, Dr. Frank suggests how parents 


nay face up to their new problems and cpportunities. 





schools and play groups, baby sitters, mending serv- 
ice, visiting housekeepers, visiting nurses, and cooked- 
food services—whatever would help women carry on 
their home responsibilities while engaged in outside 
work. If, as seems highly probable, there will be more 
and more working wives, we should prepare for them 
as another way of strengthening the family. 

We can also persuade city planners and architects 
to plan imaginatively for families and to provide 
neighborhood and community services. To this end 
we need to enlist the interest of all public and pri- 
vate agencies. 


Caution for the Credulous 


Likewise we might ask what can be done to help 
families cope with the multitudinous messages that 
enter the home via newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
TV, not to mention circulars and pamphlets. We are 
exposed to this flood of messages from all over the 
world, including reports of disasters, conflicts, and 
revolts. Various compelling voices ask for acceptance 
and approval of their claims and opinions. Can we 
devise some way of making people more wary, more 
critical of those messages—especially the seductive 
sales appeals, many of which are addressed to our 
children? Is it impractical to think of programs that 
will reeducate people to be on guard, to evaluate 
these messages? Isn’t this form of adult education an 
appropriate task for P.T.A.’s? Certainly the National 
Parent-Teacher is one of the few periodicals that can 
speak out without fear of advertisers. 

I am not attacking business or advertising. I am 
pleading for some way to help families who are too 
credulous and inexperienced to withstand the skill- 
ful manipulation of the hidden persuaders, especially 
those who have no sense of responsibility toward the 
home and family. Educating families to be aware of 
this manipulation is preferable to censorship—and in 
the long run more productive of good citizenship. 

For parents living lives of “quiet desperation,” to 
use Thoreau’s expression, we can provide more op- 
portunities for the release of their tensions through 
the arts, especially the “performing” arts—role-play- 
ing (for fun), puppet shows, choral singing, dance 
dramas, instrumental playing. Throughout history 
these have been the means by which people revive 
their strength and build up their self-confidence. 
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We can find more ways to promote the study of 
child growth and development. Parents today are 
perplexed and confused, suffering from the loss of the 
unseen hand of tradition. Can we offer them some- 
thing to replace that unseen hand? Not a fixed, rigid 
program to regiment everyone to a single pattern; 
that would be disastrous and self-defeating. But we 
need to help men and women clarify their aspira- 
tions, evaluate their aims and goals, examine their 
ambitions, and ask what they are really seeking for 
themselves and for their children. We can do more 
to encourage the forming of discussion groups where 
parents can talk about their own lives and feelings 
and thus learn to be better parents. 

I urge these positive aids to family living and im- 
proved parenthood because up to now we have so 
strongly emphasized people’s shortcomings, their de- 
ficiencies, the mistakes they make, especially children 
and adolescents. In consequence we have overlooked 
and usually neglected their strong points, their aspi- 
rations that offer potentialities for growth. 


Values That Survive 


We are frequently told that modern families are 
adrift because they have no values and have become 
engrossed in material things and meaningless activi- 
ties. If this is true, let us remember that many of us 
have only recently been released from grinding pov- 
erty and severe deprivation of even the basic needs 
of life. Now for the first time we can begin to enjoy 
some of the amenities of living. 

But more important, we may ask of people who 
are occupied with ambitious striving for material 
goals, is it because they have not found ways of ex- 
pressing their aspirations—ways that are rational and 
suitable to the world of today? 

We have not lost our values—the belief in the 
worth of the individual personality, the conviction 
of the primacy of human dignity—but we need to re- 
state them in ways that apply to our lives today. It is 
the unique function of the family to recognize and 
foster individuality, not self-defeating and antisocial 
individualism; to give children and adolescents and 
adults a feeling of personal worth and dignity. Men- 
tal health, we should remember, means recognition 
of the worth of the individual, regard for the integ- 
rity of each person, beginning at birth. 

As we go forward in creating an industrial civili- 
zation, the home will become increasingly significant 
as the place where our human potentialities may be 
developed. This will involve many changes in the 
traditional family pattern, but we can welcome these 
if they bring realization of our ideals and help us 
approach our goals. It is the great privilege and re- 
sponsibility of families today to renew our culture 
and carry on the endless struggle to make human 
living ever more meaningful and ever closer to the 
fulfillment of our aspirations. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S STATEMENT ON 


Suspending ‘Tests 


of Nuclear Weapons 


Mandatory for both survival and peace is a sound 
solution to the crucial problem confronting mankind 
at the dawn of the space age: how and when to sus- 
pend nuclear testing. This was the text of President 
Eisenhower's historic pronouncement to the press on 
August 22. Because his proposal deserves the scrupu- 
lous attention of all Americans, we reprint it here for 


your convenience—and continued study. 


THE UNITED STATES welcomes the successful conclu- 
sion of the Geneva meeting of experts who have been 
considering whether and how nuclear weapons tests 
could be detected. Their conclusions indicate that, 
if there were an agreement to eliminate such tests, 
its effective supervision and enforcement would be 
technically possible. 

This is a most important conclusion, the more so 
because it is concurred in by the experts of the Soviet 
Union. Progress in the field of disarmament agree- 
ments depends upon the ability to establish effective 
international controls and the willingness of the 
countries concerned to accept those controls. The fact, 
therefore, of an agreement on technical possibilities 
of inspection and control opens up a prospect of pro- 
gress in the vitally important field of disarmament. 

The United States, taking account of the Geneva 
conclusion, is prepared to proceed promptly to nego- 
tiate an agreement with other nations which have 
tested nuclear weapons for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests and the actual establishment of an in- 
ternational control system on the basis of the experts’ 
report. 
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If this is accepted in principle by the other nations 
which have tested nuclear weapons, then in order to 
facilitate the detailed negotiations, the United States 
is prepared, unless testing is resumed by the Soviet 
Union, to withhold further testing, on its part, of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons for a period of one 
year from the beginning of the negotiations. 

As part of the agreement to be negotiated, and on 
a basis of reciprocity, the United States would be 
further prepared to suspend the testing of nuclear 
weapons on a year-by-year basis subject to a deter- 
mination at the beginning of each year: (a) The 
agreed inspection system is installed and working 
effectively; and (b) satisfactory progress is being made 
in reaching agreement on and implementing major 
and substantial arms-control measures such as the 
United States has long sought. The agreement should 
also deal with the problem of detonations for peace- 
ful purposes, as distinct from weapons tests. 

Our negotiators will be instructed and ready by 
October 31 this year to open negotiations with other 


similarly instructed negotiators. 


AS THE UNITED STATES has frequently made clear, 
the suspension of testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons is not in itself a measure of disarmament or 
a limitation of armament. An agreement in this re- 
spect is significant if it leads to other and more sub- 
stantial agreements relating to limitation and reduc- 
tion of fissionable material for weapons and to other 
essential phases of disarmament. It is in this hope 
that the United States makes this proposal. 
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Not too fast—not too slow. That's the 
way to pace a child’s development. It’s a 
task worthy of a parent’s 

greatest patience, understanding, 


and love. 


DO WE FAIL 


TO CHALLENGE 


OUR CHILDREN 


ALICE JAMES HAD BEEN VERY STRICT in bringing up 
her first child. She was highly competent herself and 
wanted little Molly to learn to do everything per- 
fectly. She would constantly make such remarks as 
“You can do it better” or “Let Mother show you 
how to do it.” Along with this critical attitude, she 
gave Molly little warmth, encouragement, and ap- 
proval. During the later preschool years the child 
was obedient but showed less spontaneity, curiosity, 
initiative, and originality. By the time she was ready 
to go to school she had become so apathetic that she 
never did anything “on her own.” Always she waited 
to be told what to do. 

This behavior—and the reasons for it—caused the 
mother great concern. Sensing how much her own 
behavior was responsible for Molly’s, she resolved 
to change her ways. 

“I’m bringing up my second baby differently,” 
Alice said. “I’ve fondled him a great deal and made 
him very comfortable and happy. Now I’m wonder- 
ing whether, at two years of age, he isn’t too com- 
placent. Maybe I’ve gone from one extreme to 
another. What is a good middle-of-the-road point of 
view?” 

How can a parent stimulate a child without nag- 
ging him? How can he encourage a child’s best de- 
velopment without pushing and prodding? These 


The second article in the 1958-59 study program 
on the preschool child. 
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are thought-provoking questions. Many a young 
mother is seeking a balance between her responsibili- 
ty for the child’s growth and his own responsibility. 
It’s guidance, not indulgence, that a child needs. 


Clues to Capacity 

A balance between strictness and overpermissive- 
ness or indifference can best be achieved by studying 
your child’s capacity for growth. Watch him. What 
is he able to do? What gives him satisfaction? What 
encourages him to put forth effort? What is he able 
to learn at a given stage of his development? 

Watch for the baby’s readiness to put his hand in- 
to his sleeve with just a little help from you. Watch 
for his willingness to try a new food. At first he may 
say “No” by closing his mouth or spitting out the 
food, but if you keep asking him, he will one day 
say “Yes.” In a similar way he will give you clues that 
show he’s ready to substitute the bottle for a breast 
feeding and to achieve bladder and bowel control. 

In his language development watch for bits of 
babbling that sound like real words. Later you may 
note his curiosity about printed words on cereal 
boxes and signs and in the story book you are read- 
ing to him. 

The father of a gifted child once made the follow- 
ing observations of her mental development during 
the preschool years: 

At two years and three months, instead of simply 
naming objects in a picture, Christine would show 
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some awareness of the feelings of the people por- 
trayed. (“The little girl’s crying!’’) 

At three and a half, when her father was reading 
aloud a paper he had written, Christine sat on the 
couch listening. In one part he had used the word 
“comprehension” several times. Amused at her at- 
tentiveness he turned to her and said, “Well, Chris, 
how does it sound?” “Daddy,” she replied quite 
seriously, “there’s too much ‘comprehension’ in it.” 

On Christmas Eve of the same year she was look- 
ing out of the window; the evening star was very 
bright in the sky. With a kind of joyful wonder she 
said, “Daddy, come see where the star lives!” That 
same Christmas she could recite the whole of A Visit 
from St. Nicholas after hearing it read to her and 
played on her little record player a number of times. 

At five years and two months, she said, “Daddy, I 
did a 'speriment, and now I know why the creek is 
so muddy.” “What was it?” her father asked. “I dug 
a little hole in the yard and the rain filled it up,” 
she reported. “And I scraped some of the dirt from 
the sides of the hole into the water, and that water 
got muddy, too.” 

“Good! So?” asked her father. 

“So,” she said, “I think that’s how creeks get 
muddy—from the banks.” 

Christine’s parents were aware of the child’s abil- 
ity and had created a climate favorable for achieve- 
ment. They had demonstrated, by example, a high 
value and a love for things they wanted her to learn: 
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reading, a thoughtful analysis of situations, and 
reasonableness. They stressed self-reliance. They put 
little pressure on her but stood ready to help if 
needed and to extend her learning experiences. 


The Power of the Moment 

Timing is important. To paraphrase Shakespeare, 
“There is a tide in the affairs of children that, taken 
at the flood, leads on to further achievement.” When 
the child says “Let me do it” or “Watch me try,” the 
parent will take him at his word, if serious danger 
is not involved. Curiosity can be killed or at least 
dulled. Or it can be fostered and be a useful stimulus 
to learning all through life. 

There is another aspect to timing. If you step 
in and help the child too soon, when he could have 
solved the problem himself, you may take away his 
joy of accomplishment and his feeling of being a 
competent person. If you withhold help too long, he 
may feel overwhelmed by too great difficulty and 
have a sense of futility in trying. Consequently it is 
important for parents to know what a child’s real 
abilities are and the responsibilities he can carry at 
each stage of his growth. 

Though at birth children differ in ability to learn, 
each child’s ability develops as he grows. Children 
who have had no close, warm relationship with a 
mother or mother substitute, nothing interesting to 
look at or talk about, few toys to play with, and 
little freedom to explore do not generally develop 
their mental abilities to the full. Intelligence grows 
as the child uses his ability to organize and relate 
the things he finds in his environment. 

The environment, then, should provide suitable 
learning experiences for children of different ages. 
The language a child hears is reflected in his speech. 
For example, when Charles was three, without any 
prompting or coaching he was using words very 
precisely. ““Where’s Daddy?” someone asked. “He’s 
disappeared,” said Charles. Another time when his 
little sister was playing with the fireplace tongs, he 
said, “Don’t, Ann. It’s dangerous.” These adult 
words Charles had picked up in conversation with 
his father and mother, who had observed that they 
did not need to “talk down” to this little boy. 

Reading to children is another means of enrich- 
ing their environment. Many parents have learned 
the value of stimulating their children intellectually 
in this way. Sometimes parent study groups try it 
experimentally. They all read certain books to their 
children and then come together to discuss their 
experiences. 

These are a few of the ways in which adults can 
provide daily experiences that will help a child use 
his abilities and develop them through use. Learn- 
ing, let us remember, is cumulative; each accom- 
plishment paves the way for further learning. More, 
it not only gives the child an understanding of the 
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significance of different objects and acts, but increases 
his sense of independence and responsibility for his 
own learning. 

Most home environments are complex enough 
these days to challenge preschool children, who are 
eager to learn new skills. Relatively difficult goals 
may stimulate some children to organize their learn- 
ing in a superior way. For less able children the same 
goals may cause discouragement and lack of effort. 
These children need a succession of simpler tasks so 
that they can watch their own progress. 

Growth takes place by learning to figure out the 
solutions for real problems. You have seen a four- 
year-old try all sorts of ingenious ways of getting a 
toy that has fallen over the fence. He tries to reach 
it with a stick, but the stick is not long enough. He 
clumsily ties two sticks together, and with this im- 
proved instrument pushes the toy toward him, 
finally within reach of his hand. Then, too, you may 
have seen children playing on the beach and noticed 
the many problems they encounter in building their 
sand castles and tunnels. To preschool youngsters 
these are challenging tasks that fully try their powers. 
You can sense this by their absorption in the task 
and their satisfaction in discovering a new ability. 

So we see that learning takes place incidentally, 
while the child deals with the situations he meets 
day by day, moment by moment. As he senses the 
significance of what he has done, he is able to meet 
new situations and ask new questions. 


Of Pigeons and Parents 

What is the role of the adult in the child’s natural 
learning process? Psychologists who have studied 
how animals learn have given us some useful clues. 
One psychologist taught a pigeon to bowl. He made 
a little alley and set up some toy ninepins. If the 
pigeon hit the ball with his beak he could send the 
ball down the alley. But the pigeon didn’t learn. 
Then the experimenter began rewarding any moves 
the pigeon made in the right direction—even if he 
just looked toward the ball or tried to set it in 
motion. With this reenforcement of his successful 
attempts, the pigeon learned quickly to send the ball 
crashing down the alley. What the experimenter did 
was to encourage progress rather than wait until the 
whole task was accomplished. 

Similarly adults can encourage—with a smile, a 
constructive suggestion, a specific word of praise— 
a child’s attempt to gain knowledge or skills. But 
the child does his own learning. The success is his 
own, too, if he has been free to meet difficulties and 
challenges in his own way. When he makes mistakes, 
an adult helps him to learn from them. 

Learning requires effort, and the child who wants 
to achieve puts forth effort. The sixty-four-thousand- 
dollar question, as stated by a small boy, is “How do 
you get to want to?” 
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How do you get to want to? The answer is not 
more pressure on the child or greater insistence on 
mastering this or that. Today’s widespread complaint 
that our schools don’t demand enough of children 
may or may not be true. But the fact remains that 
a mind crammed with details and minute informa- 
tion, whether in science or in history, is not neces- 
sarily a mind that is challenged. For to challenge 
the mind we have to awaken the imagination with 
various kinds of interests and experiences. 

Such an awakening starts early, perhaps as early 
as the child himself begins to observe and respond 
to the world around him. Again the answer lies not 
in insisting that so many books be read aloud to 
him, so many games played, or all the letters in the 
alphabet learned. Rather it lies in the atmosphere 
of the home and the mental habits of his parents. If 
they share with him their excitement and curiosity 
about the marvelous workings of the universe, he 
cannot fail to ‘get to want to” learn more and more. 

Challenging our children is a continuous enter- 
prise. We don’t suddenly launch a youngster’s mind 
off into orbit like a rocket. Patiently, consistently 
over the years we try to create in him a love of 
learning, a respect for the labor it requires, and a 
desire to answer his own why’s. 


The Terms of the Challenge 


Now let us sum up some of the things you can do 
to create conditions in which your child will “get to 
want to” do his best. 

1. Know your child. 

2. Provide an environment which presents every- 
day problems and sets goals that are appropriate to 
the child’s developing abilities and challenging to 
him. 

3. Reinforce progress toward these goals by your 
interest and approval and by genuine, specific praise. 
Help him to feel that the effort he puts forth is 
worthwhile. 

4- Recognize his natural, sometimes conflicting 
desires to be dependent and take the easy way out 
as well as to be active and creative. 

5. Maintain high, inescapable standards, suitable 
for him, against a background of love and under- 
standing (even if doing this may make you tem- 
porarily unpopular with the child). 

6. Set an example of firm decision-making in 
addition to giving the child well-timed help and 
freedom in making many of his own decisions. 

7. Be sensitive to the way he responds to pressure 
to achieve. Notice when pressure stimulates him to 
do his best and when it makes him feel discouraged 
and incompetent. 

In other words, let’s look to the child himself. If 
we follow the clues he supplies we are not likely 
to reply with a rueful “Yes” to the question “Do We 
Fail To Challenge Our Children?” 
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The Bond of Books 


One American child probably receives more books in a 
year than a whole schoolful of children in rural Mexico 
will see in a lifetime. Recently CARE asked librarians 
of the U.S. Information Agency to select a bookshelf of 
children’s favorite classics translated into Spanish, for 
shipment to selected Latin-American countries. The librar- 
ians selected a set of thirty-seven volumes, ranging from 
simple picture books to novels and biographies for older 
pupils. This CARE Spanish Bookshelf costs twenty-five 
dollars, and may be sent in the name of the donor to 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, or 
Panama. After it was received in one Panama town, the 
school principal wrote, “May God reward you for your 
kindness! In this remote little place you will be remem- 
bered forever.” 





ro ‘RE 
African Adventure 

Africa will soon get help with its economic develop- 
ment very much as Asia, Europe, and Latin America have 
done in the past. A United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa will be set up, whose purpose will be to raise 
living standards, improve social conditions, and strengthen 
economic ties among African countries and territories as 
well as between that continent and other parts of the 
world. 


Fences Foil the Dingoes s 


In Australia packs of destructive dingoes, or wild dogs, 
have been roaming over the countryside, often killing as 
many as five hundred thousand head of sheep and cattle 
annually. So far all attempts to destroy the dogs have 
failed. To keep them out of the rich pasture lands, the 
governments of New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Queensland have built a six-foot-high, dingo-proof fence, 
perhaps the longest fence in the world. A few of the 
dingoes may be big and strong enough to leap over the 
top, but the farmers are sure that most of their troubles 
are ended. 


World Travel for Work« 


Through Unesco study tours more than a thousand 
groups of workers from twenty European countries have 
recently had a chance to meet men and women doing sim- 
ilar jobs in other countries. In the six years since these tours 
were organized, 6,170 workers have benefited by them. This 
year’s groups of travelers will include agricultural workers, 
hotel and cooperative employees, shop assistants, building 
workers, printers, nightwatchmen, metalworkers, and many 
others. Unesco pays the cos: of travel from one country 
to another. Other expenses are met by workers’ organiza- 
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tions, employers, or the workers themselves. Each group 
is welcomed by kindred associations, which make it pos- 
sible for the visitors to see something of living and work- 
ing conditions, family life, education, and cultural achieve- 
ments in the host country. 


New Vigor for Villages 

Rural areas are the places where health improvement 
and health education must begin in Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Nepal, and Thailand. For cen- 
turies poverty in these regions has given rise to disease 
—and disease to poverty. As a result fifty million people 
are living under conditions of nutrition, sanitation, and 
housing that do not meet even the simplest of health 
requirements. 

Now, however, the respective governments are deter- 
mined to break the vicious circle. At a conference on 
rural health held recently in New Delhi under the auspices 
of the World Health Organization, delegates prescribed 
rural health units as a basic remedy for what ails their 
countries. Each unit will serve between twenty thousand 
and thirty thousand people and will consist of a physician, 
a public health nurse, a chief sanitarian, four or more mid- 
wives, a health education officer, and one or two sanitation 
assistants, 


Foed for Formosa 


Roman Catholic and Protestant foreign relief agencies 
have gone into partnership on the island of Formosa. 
Under a program begun last April the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the Church World Service are im- 
porting from the United States fifty million pounds of 
surplus food annually for Formosans of all faiths. Protes- 
tant churches make the distribution one month, Catholic 
the next. 


Desert Tints 


Red, violet, gold, and brown are the sands of the 
Negev Desert, in Israel. One particular shade of purple- 
brown seen there is not found anywhere else in the world. 
Scientists from the Israel Institute of Technology have 
found that excellent pigments can be extracted from the 
Negev sands, and they are investigating the possibility of 
using them for colored building materials. 
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From July 31 to August 6 more than three hundred 
delegates and observers from fifty-five countries met 
in Rome for the sixth annual assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. As a member of the delegation from the 
National Education Association, Mrs. James C. 
Parker, president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, took part in the week-long series 
of plenary sessions and group discussions. 

Mrs. Parker also spent a day in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, conferring with leaders of the European Con- 
gress of American Parents and Teachers. On the way 
to Rome she visited the new headquarters of Unesco 
in Paris, and on her way home she stopped over in 
Brussels for a brief vistt with one of the college stu- 
dents serving as guides to the World’s Fair and a 
glimpse of the Fair itself. Fortunately she kept a 
journal of her trip and her assignment in Rome. We 
are pleased to share with our readers extracts from it. 


First Stop: Paris 

This was my eagerly anticipated day at Unesco, 
and an extremely interesting day it was. Unesco is in 
the bustle of moving into its new permanent head- 
quarters as fast as office space is ready. Corridors are 
lined with packing boxes, but in the midst of con- 
fusion and despite many pressures, Unesco officials 
were most cordial. 
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A general view of the delegates at one of the meetings of the 
W.C.O.T.P. and a close-up of Mrs. Parker, seated next to Dr. Pao 
Shih Tien, president of a junior normal college in Manila, and op- 
posite Mr. Quirico A. Cruz, also from the Philippines. Directly 
behind Mrs. Parker is Miss Philomena Lombardi, N.E.A. delegate 
from Massachusetts. 


KARLA V. PARKER 


After a warm welcome from Henry Joseph Keller- 
mann, U.S. permanent representative at Unesco, I 
had a delightful conference with members of the 
Education Division. Without formality, we plunged 
at once into talk about our mutual concerns. Since 
adult education is one of Unesco’s important activi- 
ties, the staff members were very much interested in 
learning about the current program and responsi- 
bilities of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I showed them copies of the National 
Parent-Teacher and the statement of principles 
adopted at the Omaha convention. Their reaction 
made me glow. 

Pedro T. Orata of the Philippines has recently 
made a study of some fifty different kinds of parent- 
teacher and parent groups centered in the schools. 
We all agreed that parent-teacher cooperation is 
growing throughout the world, and we wondered 
whether the gathering of information on _parent- 
teacher organizations in different countries might not 
be a useful international project. This is an idea to 
explore. 


I learned too that Unesco is genuinely interested 
in the reaction of P.T.A. members to its publications, 
and we are urged to be very frank in expressing our 
Opinions. 

My next interview—with Jean Thomas, acting di- 
rector of Unesco—started off in a rather puzzling 
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way. Expecting to meet Mr. Thomas, I was intro- 
duced to Monsieur “Jontoma.” It took me a minute 
to remember that I had become “Madame Jahmpar- 
kay” and to realize that Monsieur Jontoma was really 
Jean Thomas! 

Monsieur “Jontoma” outlined some concerns that 
will have high place in Unesco efforts during the 
next few years. Among them are the preparation of 
teachers for primary education in Latin America; 
the development of East-West cultural understand- 
ing (we can help on this); continued promotion of 
fundamental education and other forms of adult 
education (a deep concern of ours, too); and research 
on the reclamation of African deserts and on the so- 
cial effects of industrialization in newly industrialized 
countries. 

This afternoon I toured Unesco’s new headquarters 
—a modern building, simple, massive, functional, 
colorful; a synthesis of the architectural and artistic 
talents of many countries. To it many nations of the 
world have made their distinctive contributions— 
from brass doorknobs to a fireman’s ladder of con- 
crete, in itself a fascinating geometric design. A love- 
ly Japanese garden, designed by the Japanese-Ameri- 
can artist Isamu Noguchi, is almost ready to be 
planted with cherry trees. In the interior some of the 
wall finishes are huge blocks of beautiful blond ash 
from one country, huge slabs of handsome stone 
from another. Truly Unesco’s new home has the 
functional beauty of international cooperation. 

At my hotel I have struck up a friendship with au 
elevator boy who speaks English. He gives me ac'vice. 
“See Notre Dame, of course,” he said, “but see also 
Sainte Chapelle. It is a little gem.” He is right. 
Tonight he told me he likes being an elevator op- 
erator better than a waiter. Are these the only choices 
he has, I wonder? 


W.C.O.T.P. Assembly: Rome 

Do I wake or dream? There is an unreality about 
it all. I sit behind a delegate from Uganda, who 
flashes a bright, appealing smile at me. A tall Turkish 
fez is inclined in my direction, and a Filipino in an 
exquisitely embroidered shirt greets me as I turn a 
corner. Across the conference table from me a young 
man from Singapore speaks beautiful English, which 
he learned in his native schools. 

The sound and rhythms of unknown languages 
mingle with the tongues I recognize—German, 
French, Italian, and English, spoken with Scotch, 
Irish, American, British accents and many variations 
of them. Everywhere is variety and contrast—in cos- 
tume, color of skin, language. But through the di- 
versity shines a common eagerness, a touching eager- 
ness, to give and to receive friendship. 

And in the midst of great diversity is unity—the 
unity of shared purpose and concern. From countries 
scattered over the face of the globe more than three 
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hundred persons have come here to study and ex- 
change views on problems of educating the world’s 
children. The theme of our conference is “Public 
Support for Education.” How familiar this sounds to 
a P.T.A. member! 

In the assembly hall at the opening meeting, the 
flags of the United Nations brightened the platform. 
It was a happy circumstance (though it might have 
been P for Parker) that seated me between Dr. Pao 
Shih Tien and Mr. Quirico A. Cruz, both of the 
Philippines. On the high platform were familiar 
faces: Dr. William G. Carr of the National Educa- 
tion Association, secretary-general of W.C.O.T.P., 
and Mr. B. R. Sen, director-general of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), who only a few 
weeks ago addressed the Rural Development Con- 
ference in Memphis, Tennessee. And there, too, was 
Professor Vittorino Veronese, whom I remember 
from the Unesco conference in San Francisco. 

















“And from here you see a Paris 
panorama” is what Jean V. Massé, 
director of Unesco visitors’ service, 
might be saying to Mrs. Parker as 
they stand at the top of the new 
Unesco headquarters. 
























Sir Ronald Gould, W.C.O.T.P. president, brought 
his gavel down sharply. The sixth annual assembly 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession was under way. 


Diverse as are the educational systems of different 
nations, they have—like systems of law—many ele- 
ments in common. This was the theme of Sir Ron- 
ald’s presidential address. Foremost among those 
common elements, he said, are ideas. More powerful 
than any army, he reminded us, is an idea whose 
time is come. Abroad in the world today, he declared, 
is an idea that “has caught the imaginations of peo- 
ple in different countries at different times and is 
now encircling the globe. It provides the compulsive 
power, the energy, the drive, the dynamics behind 
educational reform today.” What is this great idea? 

It is the idea of equality of educational opportu- 
nity, said Sir Ronald, the idea of providing for each 
child a free education suited to his age, his aptitude, 
and his ability. It is not too difficult, he said, to assure 
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strict equality on class size, physical facilities, in- 
structional materials, and the like. But education “‘is 
fundamentally a question of mind and spirit, of what 
is taught and how it is taught,” and it is in this 
sphere that we find it hard to know whether oppor- 
tunities are really equal. 

Should all children of the same age study the same 
subjects in the same class, regardless of their capacity 
and achievement? Should there be more varied 
courses for older children than for younger ones? 
Should there be separate classes or schools for the 
academically talented, the technically minded, and 
so on? Which of these practices, Sir Ronald asked, 
really provides equality of opportunity? 

When it comes to winning support for education, 
Sir Ronald asserted that teachers have a strong re- 
sponsibility to the public by virtue of their wisdom 
and experience. “No body of people is in a better 
position to advise on educational theory and practice. 
And none can give more point and direction, none 
can better give precise and practical form to vague 
aspirations and feelings of good will.” Teachers, he 
explained, “are the servants of the public in the same 
way that Burke said members of Parliament served 
the public.” They owe it “not only devoted service 


but their powers of judgment. This, then, 


Four leaders of the European Congress of American Parents and 
Teachers welcome Mrs. Parker to Wiesbaden. Left to right, 
Master Sergeant Donald Carmier, third vice-president; Lieutenant 
Colonel Calvin M. Vos, president; Colonel John J. Livingston, im- 
mediate past president; and Lieutenant Colonel William A. Alli- 
son, first vice-president. 


should be our task: to win greater public support 
for education and to direct that support into practi- 
cal channels.” 

Another memorable address at the opening meet- 
ing was given by Professor Veronese, chairman of 
the Unesco Executive Board, who vividly described 
the similarity between Unesco’s aims and those of 
the teaching profession. 1 was glad that he empha- 
sized what so many of us in this world-wide gathering 
had already sensed, when he spoke of “the sharp and 
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simultaneous conflict between ancient problems and 
burning contemporary issues.” 

“No one can deny,” he went on, “that the legacy 
of past centuries must be preserved while at the same 
time there must be.some radical innovations. 
“How,” he asked, “can these innovations be made 
without overthrowing the old ways?” His answer was 
“Education.” For this reason Professor Veronese con- 
sidered that the permanent problems of the teaching 
profession ‘“‘are at the same time the contemporary 
expression of a privileged vocation.” 


Between Two Worlds 


Speaking of the interlacing of the old with the 
new, Rome itself is a city of striking contrasts. Here 
in the Eternal City modern apartment buildings 
look out on the ruined monuments of antiquity. 
Modern cars, driven with furious abandon, raise the 
dust of ancient ruins and send pedestrians scamper- 
ing for their lives. Our meetings are being held in 
the headquarters of FAO, a modern building with a 
balcony overlooking the ruins of the Colosseum and 
the Arch of Constantine. To get there, one simply 
says “Fow” to a taxi driver—nothing else, lest one 
go to some unexpected destination. 

As the week of meetings goes on we are aware of 
our accomplishments. We have worked on the prob- 
lem of increasing public support of education and 
put the fruits of our thinking into resolutions. Pro- 
posals for a greatly expanded program of W.C.O.T.P. 
activities for 1958-59 were discussed and approved. 
We have heard and acted upon reports from various 
committees. Other action has included the election 
of officers and the acceptance of fifteen membership 
applications from organizations in ten countries. 
This brings the total of organizations represented 
in W.C.O.T.P. to 161. 

It has been particularly enlightening to hear about 
attitudes toward parent-teacher and parent organiza- 
tions in various countries. In most of the “develop- 
ing” countries educators and schools actively seek 
the interest and support of parents, and frequently 
the parent-teacher associations assume leadership in 
securing local but private funds as well as money 
from governmental sources. In some countries with 
older school systems there is a wariness about parent- 
teacher relations. But the world trend definitely is 
toward closer parent-teacher cooperation. There are 
P.T.A.’s in Korea, founded especially to improve 
the teachers’ economic lot and also active in promot- 
ing new schools. In the Philippines P.T.A.’s help to 
build schools, not merely with money but with 
labor, in addition to providing books and other 
much needed equipment. This is quite in contrast 
with our emphasis—that the constituted authorities 
should assume such responsibility. 

I noticed that the word “developing” was used in- 
stead of “underdeveloped” in speaking of the nations 
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that are striving heroically to overcome the effects of 
centuries of ignorance, poverty, and disease. It is 
humbling to hear about the sacrifices these peoples 
are making in order to develop resources that will 
provide a better life for future generations. 


Parent-Teacher Business: Wiesbaden 

Calm, cool, green, fresh, and orderly, Wiesbaden 
is a delightful city. There are tree-shaded streets and 
plazas, parks with brilliant blooms, sparkling ponds, 
and comfortable benches recessed into broad hedges. 
And there is the famous Rhine, fascinating with its 
busy traffic and its floating docks for embarking on 
pleasure or business craft. 

My meeting with the leaders of the European Con- 
gress of American Parents and Teachers took place at 
the beautiful Hotel von Steuben, an American mili- 
tary hotel and probably one of the nicest anywhere. 
At the meeting were Lieutenant Colonel Calvin M. 
Vos, president; Colonel John J. Livingston, past 
president; three vice-presidents; Miss Robinson of 
the Junior Red Cross; and Fred Miller, coordinator 
for the European Congress. Later Joseph Mason, 
coordinator of schools for dependents of military per- 
sonnel, joined us. 

We had no formal agenda, and there was a free 
and very stimulating exchange of views and informa- 
tion. I am confident the few hours we spent together 
will be of service both to the National Congress and 
the European branch. It is a joy to see how proud 
these leaders are that the European Congress is now 
a branch of the national organization. 


Stopover: Brussels 


In an hour and ten minutes I shal! be flying home 
(wonderful word). Meanwhile I have a few minutes 
to jot down random impressions of the World’s Fair, 
which is, of course, beyond description. 

In answer to everyone’s first question, “How does 
the Russian exhibit compare with the American?” I 
quote a woman in Rome who said, “There can be 
honest differences of opinion among _ reasonable 
people.” The Russian exhibit impressed me as ob- 
vious, dynamic, propagandist, and expensive. (So did 
the exhibits of the satellite countries that I saw.) 
Here is as clearly a flexing of muscles as is evident 
in the handsome, towering statue of a young worker 
at the entrance to the Russian building. And sym- 
bolic of the preeminence of work is the young giant’s 
female companion, who carries great sheaves of grain. 

The United States exhibit is housed in a circular 
building. Its grate and airiness contrast with the 
mass and angularity of the Russian building. 
Through the glass walls you see live apple trees cov- 
ered with ripening fruit—a simple, homey touch. 
Almost circling the building is a broad baicony with 
comfortable chairs for tired sightseers. Our exhibit 
is appealing and skillfully unpretentious. It seems to 
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With the airy, circular U.S. pavilion in the background Mrs. Parker 
pauses—and poses—at the Brussels World's Fair. Her capacious 
handbag, she says, was full of cameras! 


show us as we are rather than to strive for some 
effect. 

There is a typical drugstore with glass showcases 
filled with the things we think of as staples, and a 
soda bar that attracts many customers. Store win- 
dows show bridal outfits and a whole family wearing 
the bright, attractive clothing of ordinarily well- 
dressed Americans. Another window has everything a 
baby needs, and a huge display of toys brought ex- 
clamations from youngsters. There is also a children’s 
art center, where children can actually stay and work 
with all kinds of art materials. 

My companions at the Fair were a young woman 
from Kalamazoo College in Michigan, who is serving 
as an official guide, and three other students from 
that college, who are studying in France this summer. 
We had a lovely time together, ehjoying the color, 
the music, the babel of many languages, the truly 
wonderful displays of national cultures. 


At Home: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Leafing through my journal, I find almost no men- 
tion of what now seems the most unforgettable ex- 
perience of my journey—the gentle and generous 
friendliness of the teachers at the Rome conference. 
Their sharing of ideas, their eagerness to help one 
another—these, I am sure, have an importance far 
beyond their immediate contribution to solving cur- 
rent problems. 

To my mind come the words of Mr. Sen at our 
opening meeting: “What is taught in children’s 
schools creates an attitude of mind which endures for 
their lifetime and is passed on to future generations. 
A new spirit of understanding will pass into chil- 
dren’s schools and children’s minds from this mem- 
orable teachers’ assembly in the Eternal City.” 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE legislation and plans of any 
nation or any state can be no better than the local 
outlets for the services intended. Constitutional dec- 
larations in favor of the general welfare may be very 
fine. The legislation to implement them may be 
elaborate. The stated purposes of a national vol- 
untary agency may be lofty. Yet nothing is gained 
unless the program itself can show specific results. 
Does it prevent juvenile delinquency on a certain 
block? Provide shelter for a homeless youngster on 
a given city street? Help a polio-stricken child—in 
your family, perhaps, or the family next door? 

This is true even if social services are federally 
administered, as are those of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance or the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Their effectiveness must be measured by how 
and how well they serve the retired workers, the sur- 
vivors, or the war-maimed veterans who live not near 
the headquarters of these agencies but across the 
street from each one of us. It is the same way with 
state mental hospitals. Like other state-administered 
services they are greatly reenforced when the commu- 
nities where they are located take an active interest in 
them. Without such interest both the staffs and the 
patients feel a blighting sense of isolation. 


Caring Is Not Enough 


Of course the very existence of social welfare serv- 
ices at the local level shows that we try to carry out 
our high intentions on behalf of needy and threat- 
ened people. But the sad and brutal truth is that 
almost nowhere are the services adequate to the need, 
and nowhere are they administered as effectively as 
they ought to be. Granted that the problems attend- 
ing these services are myriad; they are never beyond 
correction if citizens generally and, specifically, the 
vast network of P.T.A.’s were to take out after them. 

What, then, are some of these problems? 

First, and probably worst, there is what might be 
termed the atomization of our local services. Usually 
a person must go to one agency for help with his 
child’s problems and to another for counsel about 
his own. It is as if you had to take your car to one 
garage to have the carburetor fixed, to another to 
have the generator adjusted, and to still another to 
have a leaky radiator repaired! Many American com- 
munities—and particularly our larger cities—cannot 
be said to have child welfare programs but only a 
collection of separate services. 

True, we try to make a little order out of this 
chaos by establishing central community-wide “infor- 
mation services” that enable persons in distress to 
find out at least where to begin in their effort to get 
help with their problems. This, though far better 
than leaving everybody to be his own “community 
organizer,” is still not good enough. Human need 
certainly is not atomized into fine particles, nor 
should be our resources for dealing with it. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


DON’T 
HAVE TO BE 


SCATTERED 


DONALD S. HOWARD 





A second crutch that enables our atomized serv- 
ices to limp along as well as they do is “referral 
service’—the suggestion a person gets from one 
agency that perhaps another agency can assist him. 
This is a service every agency in a community should 
be rendering, and rendering effectively, but again it 
is not enough. Social services urgently need to be 
organized more like hospitals and clinics, where per- 
sons suffering with earache do not need to go to one 
place and thoge with nosebleed to another. 

One of the most serious effects of the current split- 
ting up of serVices is that it keeps us from seeing 
social needs—and our provision for them—as wholes. 
You who are vitally interested in the schools know 
that a generally good, perhaps excellent school pro- 
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In a land as generous as ours 

it is-only natural that 

large and varied programs of social 
welfare services should 

exist. Is it possible, 

however, that today these 
programs are operating on 

a narrow margin of security? If so, 
what must be done 

to care for all those in need of aid 


and counsei? 


gram may fall seriously short just because one facet 
of that program does not come up to standard. The 
same is true of community services. Even if most of 
them are good, their effectiveness is endangered 
when, for example, they are lacking in such essentials 
as a child-protective service or a housekeeper-aid 
program. 

We need to keep emphasizing the fact that our 
prime responsibility is to help the community serve 


all the needs of all its families, children, and groups. 


Failure in any one area may well prevent gains 
in others. 

A second general problem is that many of our 
social welfare services operate under somewhat un- 
natural auspices. Parents, understandably, are often 
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reluctant to ask the help of a special agency—let us 
say one for problem children. A worker in an aircraft 
plant may not want to go to a privately organized 
family service agency for help with family problems 
that greatly reduce his efficiency on the job. A mo- 
tion picture star may find it most uncongenial to 
turn to a public assistance (he would probably call 
it “relief’’) agency for the child welfare service such 
an agency usually renders—a service, incidentally, 
that may be needed as much by elite families as by 
those less well off. 

You can see that the auspices under which various 
services are rendered may make them pretty unpal- 
atable. Hence the people who really need these serv- 
ices may not come around until trouble really boils 
over. By that time it may be too late to deal with 
the problem, to say nothing of preventing it. This 
is why we should underline the importance of relat- 
ing our social welfare services to such basic institu- 
tions as schools, churches, industrial plants, and 
labor unions. 

Professional social workers know that there is no 
more appropriate and effective social work than that 
done by the social workers attached to our schools. 
There the social problems interfering with a young- 
ster’s education can be identified early and treated 
under auspices with which both the child and his 
parents are familiar—and without the necessity of 
becoming acquainted with some new and less natu- 
ral auspice. 


Two Ends Against the Middle 


A third desperate need in our communities is to 
devote as much attention to prevention, at the one 
end of the spectrum, and rehabilitation, at the other 
end, as we now concentrate on the needs in between. 
This is not to say that continuing care of persons in 
need is not important. It is. Nor does it mean that 
we should discontinue treating persons whose needs 
are stabilized and no longer acute. We shouldn't. 

But we do tend to become so concerned with the 
needs we see most clearly that we have little time 
and few resources for averting those needs in the 
first place. We would do well to remember that if all 
our dimes had gone into the care of polio victims we 
probably would still not have the Salk vaccine! 

This principle of seeking preventive measures also 
applies to the social needs of our communities, but 
it is too often overlooked. Much is said about the 
importance of early identification and treatment of 
social problems, but pitifully little is done about 
them. 

It is easy, then, to become preponderantly absorbed 
in direct service, at the expense of prevention. It is 
just as easy to become preoccupiéd with the most 
distressing need of the moment and overlook possi- 
bilities for rehabilitation. As long as there are home- 
less men roaming the streets in need of shelter it is 
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easy to forget the tens of thousands of people in 
nursing homes. Many of these men and women could, 
with a little creative rehabilitation, be released from 
the doom of merely vegetating and be freed once 
more to live. Similarly, as long as one untreated psy- 
chotic must be cared for somehow, it is easy to blot 
from our minds the tens of thousands of patients 
cared for, at great expense, in mental hospitals. Yet 
with a little expenditure of resources and effort, many 
of these patients, too, could be restored to more 
humane living. 

A fourth great need is for the articulation of our 
local community social services with state services. 
There is little point in drawing distinctions between 
so-called “state interest” services on the one hand and 
“local interest” services on the other. The foster- 
home care of children, for example, may be regarded 
as a local responsibility and the conduct of state 
training schools for delinquent youngsters as a re- 
sponsibility of the state. Yet suppose the relatively 
inexpensive foster-home program in a given commu- 
nity is underdeveloped. This can easily mean that 
the state must pay for the exceedingly costly (perhaps 
three or four thousand dollars a year) care of a 
youngster in an institution. And the irony of it is 
that the far less expensive local foster care is likely 
to be in the best interest of the child. Here is only 
one instance of how failures in local services can 
impose responsibility upon the state to provide 
much more expensive institutional care or educa- 
tional service. 

Too often the question at issue is not what service 
an individual really needs. Rather it is how his case 
may be disposed of at the least possible expense to 
the service immediately involved, even if this means 
a more costly—and less appropriate—type of care at 
some other level. Some authorities actually turn over 
to state-financed correctional agencies the responsi- 
bility for dependent (not delinquent) children, sim- 
ply because this shifts the cost for their maintenance 
from the locality to the state. 

Such things should not be. Better coordination of 
state and local services is urgently needed. Citizen 
groups interested in working for it can render an 
important service to their communities, especially to 
children. 

We also need better coordination of governmental 
and voluntary services. It is generally believed that 
governmental agencies should be responsible for mass 
financial assistance and correctional programs. Other- 
wise there is virtually no philosophy governing the 
division of responsibility between governmental and 
voluntary agencies. It is true that we still mumble 
the shibboleths of the past: “Voluntary agencies are 
the pace setters” or “Voluntary agencies do the ex- 
perimenting” and the like. However, even though 
these statements may once have been true they are 
not necessarily so today. 
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In almost any community we might point to cer- 
tain voluntary agencies that are by far the best in 
that community, but we would have to concede, too, 
that others are by far the worst. Then there are many 
communities in which governmental agencies are the 
pace setters and the most significant experimenters. 

A chronic shortage of funds greatly heightens the 
problems of voluntary agencies, particularly those 
supported by Community Chests. Not infrequently 
these agencies must make the unhappy choice be- 
tween further limiting their services and limiting the 
salaries of their personnel, thus making it difficult to 
retain qualified workers. 


Who Can Help Most? 


An easy way out is to seek government subsidies 
for financially undernourished voluntary agencies. 
Such a solution, however, needs to be carefully scru- 
tinized in the light of these questions: Is it advisable 
for the government to give tax money to voluntary 
agencies rather than extend its own services? What 
might be the effect of such subsidies in one field, 
such as social welfare, upon others—education, for 
example? Might the receipt of public subsidies _re- 
strict the operations of voluntary agencies so that 
they would be unable to play their characteristic 
roles in the community? 

Surely if voluntary services are to continue to have 
a place on the community welfare scene they will 
require much more adequate financing than they 
are now receiving. How are they to secure it, and, 
once it is secured, for what should it be spent? In 
fact, for what purpose should voluntary agencies be 
using the resources already available? This is a ques- 
tion our communities must decide. And if we have 
an informed citizenry and if groups like the P.T-A. 
devote sustained attention to the problem, the deci- 
sion will be one worthy of this country’s respect both 
for voluntary effort and for government. 

Obviously there are many more problems confront- 
ing communities that are interested in meeting their 
social welfare needs. Yet the solution even of these 
problems I have mentioned will not only make the 
community's role in the changing American scene 
more effective. By solving them we shall change that 
scene for the better—better for our communities, 
better for those who serve, better for those who are 
served. 





Donald §. Howard, professor and dean of the 
School of Social Welfare, University of California at 
Los Angeles, is known throughout the field of social 
welfare for his plain-spoken force and vigorous lead- 
ership. Among the many important groups that he 
serves are the Council of Social Work Education, of 
which he is first vice-president, and the California 
Governor's Committee on Children and Youth, of 
which he is chairman. 
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LONG BEFORE the word “togetherness” confronted 
us on billboards and practically everywhere else, fam- 
ilies always knew that playing games together is one 
of the simplest and pleasantest kinds of family fun. 
And the best of all are those games everyone can take 
part in, from three-year-old Betsy to seventy-year-old 
Gramps. 

There are, of course, innumerable varieties of 
games: those you play outdoors, those you play with 
rackets and nets, board games, and so on and on. 
But there are also some that require no equipment 
and can be played indoors or out, at the dinner table, 
in the car, or while doing the dishes. They are the 
“talking games,” and a goodly store of them (filed 


invisibly in a parent’s mind) is an asset on many 
occasions. 


The games described in this article are especially 
appealing to the youngest members of the family. 
And for this group they actually have an educational 
purpose that no one would suspect: to get children 
ready for reading. The youngsters themselves will 
like the experience of matching wits with their elders. 
They won't dream—nor will anyone else—that they 
are learning important things about words, about 
sounds and numbers and measurements as well as 
people, places, and animals. And yet such learning 
will pay off in many ways when they begin to read. 
Words That Rhyme and Echo 

Here, then, are brief descriptions of some games 


and quizzes that have been tried out for years and 
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found to be excellent togetherness-creators as well 
as housework-easers. As a mother observed the other 
day, ‘““These games have helped us through many a 
pile of supper dishes!” 

¢ Tell a child that he is wearing something that 
rhymes with the word you will give him. A boy can 
guess words that rhyme with hurt (shirt), crew 
(shoe), locks (socks), boat (coat), lap (cap), beans 
(jeans), and rants (pants). For a girl you could use 
mess (dress), mat (hat), shirt (skirt), news (shoes), 
goat (coat), dippers (slippers or zippers), king 
(ring), needs (beads), and flip (slip). You wi'l think 
of many others, for items in children’s apparel seem 
to change with surprising frequency. 

¢ The same game may be played by naming differ- 
ent parts of the body: bed (head), farm (arm), beg 
(leg), beet (feet), rose (nose), flies (eyes), south 
(mouth), linger (finger), dumb (thumb), pair (hair), 
pails (nails), cone (bone), fear (ear), leak (cheek), 
tree (knee), chart (heart), bolder (shoulder), deck 
(neck), and so on. 

¢ When a child is helping to set the table for a 
meal ask him to name the articles he uses that have 
but one part (one syllable), such as salt, knife, fork, 
spoon, plate, cup, glass, milk, cream, or chair. Later 
he may be able to give two-part (two-syllable) 
words such as pepper, butter, teaspoon, saucer, 
napkin, water, sugar, jelly, catsup, and coffee. 

¢ Say a “little word” and then have the child think 
of a word that includes the small one—for example, 
school—schoolhouse, row—tomorrow, sun—Sunday, light— 
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flashlight, ball—football, night—midnight, tooth—tooth- 
brush, paste—toothpaste, cake—pancake, apple—pineapple, 
fan—fancy, pen—pencil, pill-pillow. (This one can keep 
you busy!) 

* Since hearing sounds is very important in reading 
readiness, say a word and then ask your child to 
duplicate the beginning sound or the ending sound. 
Later on he may be able to give the leiters as well 
as the sound. 

* As a variation of the preceding game you could 
have the child think of something in the room (in 
the car, in the yard) for you to guess. He would 
give you the beginning sound or letter of the word 
and then let you have ten guesses. (Note. It might 
be well for the child to whisper the word to an older 
person in order to avoid giving the wrong letter, as 
was done by the little girl who did not know whether 
a kitchen article began with an “f” or “ph.” It 
developed she was thinking of “‘frigilator.”’) 


* Making pairs can be an interesting game. One 
person says a word while another says the thing that 
goes with it to make a pair—sa/lt and pepper, cup 
and saucer, shoe and stocking, knife and fork, pencil 
and paper, pen and ink, brother and sister, and so on. 
* Another important skill that children need to 
develop is following directions carefully and ac- 
curately. While the family is sitting around the 
living room, give the child two directions to follow, 
then three directions, then more. (They can be ridi- 


culous, but they must be easy to follow.) A simple 
reward might be in order at the end of this game. 


It is usually in the latter half of the second grade 
that children need to know their alphabet. This 
game, a variation of many old ones, will help them 
keep the letters in correct order: 


* You give a word beginning with “a.” The child 
gives one beginning with “b”; you give one begin- 
ning with “c”; he gives one beginning with “d”’; 
and so on through the alphabet. Take only the first 
five or six letters to begin with. When these letters 
are firmly in mind, add a few more until the entire 
alphabet is learned. 


This Puzzling World 


Children delight in anything that has to do with 
either social or natural science. Games like these 
will wear you out before the youngsters show the 
least sign of fatigue: 

* Name an adult animal; then tell what its babies 
are called. A dictionary may be needed for some of 
these: zebra—colt, turkey—poult, swan—cygnet, seal—pup, 
goose—gosling, wolf—pup, kangaroo—joey, skunk—kit. 

¢ Name all the animals you can think of that are 
beasts of burden and tell what they mostly carry. 
¢ Then there is the game that begins with “I am 
thinking of a state (or a capital, a city, a body of 
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water).” The person who guesses it correctly within 
the number of questions prescribed for the guessing 
becomes “‘it.”” The place should be localized first— 
west or cast of the Mississippi, south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, and so on. If it is a body of water, the 
questioner should find out first whether it is a river 
or a lake or some other water formation. If the game 
is played in the car, you may need to stop at a filling 
station for maps. Each person will appreciate having 
a map of his own. 


Working for Peanuts 


If you care to conduct a home-talent quiz game, 
using popcorn, peanuts, or small candies as prizes, 
try these categories. They can be used either with 
pairs of contestants or with individuals. But decide 
on your time limit in advance. 


® We eat the roots of many vegetables. How many of 
these can you name in — minutes? (Seeds, leaves, 
and flowers can also be used.) 

¢ There are a number of appliances we use in our 
home that are run by electricity. How many of these 
can you name in __ minutes? 

* Name all the lakes (or rivers) you can think of 
in _ minutes. 

* Add a letter to “ake” and make as many words 
as you can in —_ minutes (/ake, bake, sake). Other 
syllables that can be used are “ain,” “ate,” “at,” 
“arm,” and “ight.” 

* Name as many models of cars (or planes) as you 
can in _ minutes. 

* Name as many inventors (or explorers, Presidents, 
famous men, famous women, authors, or artists) as 
you can in _ minutes. 

* One person may give the name of a nation and the 
other person may give the nationality of its people. 
* Name as many things as you can think of that have 
been invented (or discovered). 

* Name as many animals as you can from which we 
get meat. 


* One person may name an animal. The other per- 
son must tell whether it is tame or wild. 

* One person may name something that can be 
measured and the other person must give how it is 
measured—for example, butter (pound) or road 
(miles). 

All the game suggestions given here are really 
only starters for you. There is no end to the varia- 
tions you will think of for yourselves. And you may 
be surprised at the good ideas the children will come 
up with for these family-fun projects. 





Florence A. Gritzner, supervising principal at 
Lincoln School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is an active and 
experienced P.T.A. worker. She herself devised the 
games described here. 
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High on the list of the Eighty-fifth 
Congress’ well-done labors was the 
adoption of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, providing $887,- 
000,000 in federal aid to education. 
Though a delay in the House vote un- 
til adjournment day loud 
whisper of indrawn breaths across the 
nation, the bill's final version 
compromise for 


caused a 


a slight 
such a big issue— 
loosed sighs of relief. The President’s 
request for a provision awarding 10,000 
undergraduate scholarships was deleted 
but the measure does set up a broad 
student-loan program. Legislators and 
other citizens—including the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, 
which supported the bill—have praised 
this attempt to raise the quality of 
secondary and college education in 
science, math, and modern foreign 
languages. P.T.A. members throughout 
the nation, who had besieged congress- 
men with letters and telegrams, got 
much of the credit for the bill’s passage. 


M AJOR provisions include (1) a stu- 
dent loan program of $295,000,000 for 
the next four years; (2) 5,500 three- 
year fellowships over the next three 
years for graduate students—a $60,000,- 
000 program; (3) federal grants of 
$280,000,000 (to be matched by states) 
to buy equipment for science, math, 
and foreign language courses; (4) vari- 
ous sums to be used for counseling 
and guidance programs in secondary 
schools, institutes to train language 
teachers, the improvement of 
tional education, research in educa- 
tional TV, radio, and films, and the 
teaching of little-known languages. 


voca- 


Bill of Fare tor Fellowshiy hirteen 
years ago this month the United Na- 
tions officially came into being. Today 
all over the world, in its eighty-two 
member nations, people are making 
plans to celebrate the U.N.’s thirteenth 
birthday on October 24. The observ- 
ances will of course vary widely, but 
inherent in each of them will be the 




















res from the newsfront 


same abiding hope and faith: that 
peace may be preserved in our time 
and for all time. 

This year the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations is sug- 
gesting that even so solemn an occa- 
United Nations Day can be 
celebrated in a simple and _ suitable 
way by any American family. Prepare 
and international meal at 
home, urges the committee. Not only 
will this be a new adventure in eating, 
but it will remind children of the 
many far-off lands and peoples that 
make up the United Nations. 


sion as 


serve an 


)uproseE you decide that you'd like 
to travel to Europe via your dining 
table. You might start with a soup 
from Scandinavia, then proceed to a 
meat or fish dish from France, and top 
the meal off with pastry from Greece 
and Turkish coffee. 

\fter the family has agreed on the 
menu, encourage the youngsters to find 
out something about each country rep- 
resented by the meal. Then help them 
make appropriate table decorations 
suitable for the occasion. For instance, 
the children might like to draw and 
color maps and flags of the countries 
to be “visited” or find pictures in mag- 
azines to paste on mats or napkins. 

Paper flags and U.N. paper napkins 
and place mats are available from the 
U.S. Committee for the United Na- 
tions. However, it is not necessary to 
purchase these items in order to have 
a happy and memorable celebration. 
In fact, the children may prefer to 
make the decorations themselves. 

The list of materials that may be 
obtained from the U.S. Committee for 
the United Nations, 816 Twenty-first 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., in- 
cludes Favorite Recipes from the U.N., 
U.N. napkins, flags, and place mats. 
Give the United Way.’—Little Ann 
Marie has never walked. Her parents 
don’t have much money, but they man- 
age to see that Ann Marie receives 
good medical care, and some kindly 
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neighbors got together to buy her a 
wheel chair. If only she could spend a 
few months at a center for the treat- 
ment of rheumatic 
might become 
other children. 

Old Mrs. Blake is tired and lonely. 
Some members of her church go to see 
her occasionally, but their time is al- 
ready pretty well filled with more de- 
manding duties. If only there were a 
center for senior citizens. 

John and Meg Blakeslee have begun 
to quarrel—so noisily that the neigh- 
bors have started to gossip. The con- 
stant bickering could lead to another 
broken home, another child stripped 
of his security. Relatives have tried 
to advise the young couple, but John 
and Meg seem to resent their efforts. 
If only their community had a marriage 
counseling service. , 

Your community, like all communi- 
ties, is full of situations like these. 
Alone we can do little to cope with 
them. Together we can hope to rem- 
edy them. How? By contributing to 
the United Community Campaigns 
(the United Fund in some places, the 
Community Chest in others). In_ this 
way our dollars can accomplish much 
more than if we offered direct help to 
persons in need or if we divided them 
among several different drives. 


heart disease, she 
strong and well like 


Ann where will these dollars go? 
Most of them will go to local agencies 
and services. Some of them will go, as 
you would wish, for national needs 
that are too big for any community to 
meet on its own—like cancer, rheu- 
matic fever, and heart ills. Yet this 
money will return to your community 
in the coin of more knowledge and 
better care for fellow townsmen of 
yours who may be stricken. 

All of us care about making our 
communities good places to live in— 
places where our children can grow up 
protected, trusting, and happy. Com- 
passion and generosity are part of the 
American way. Americans know well 
that caring is sharing. 
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Tue Art or Datinc. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. $2.50. 


What questions does your teen-age boy or girl ask about 
dating? (Perhaps there are others that he wonders about 
without asking.) Dr. Duvall has talked with thousands of 
teen-agers all over the country and has collected from 
them more than seventeen thousand questions about boy- 
girl relationships. Out of the most useful of these ques- 
tions came the substance of this book. 

One of those rare adults who truly understand how 
young people feel about things, Evelyn Millis Duvall like- 
wise enters sympathetically into the apprehensions and 
perplexities of their parents. Collaborating with her in 
the present book is her daughter, Joy Duvall Johnson, 
whose own adolescence is not too many years away and 
who recalls with special vividness the problems and 
uncertainties of the period. 

Here are some of the questions to which mother and 
daughter supply practical and convincing answers: Are 
you ready to date? How old should your date be? How do 
you ask for a date? How do you refuse a date? Should a 
girl go to a drive-in movie? How much should a date 
cost? Is it a good thing to go steady? If a boy or a girl has 
made a bad mistake, what’s the best thing to do next? 

Any book by Dr. Duvall deserves star billing. The Art 
of Dating is no exception. Chances are you'll find in it 
fresh insight into the very dating problems that have been 
bothering your teen-ager and you. Both of you will gain 
much in the way of confidence and clear thinking, so 
essential at this vulnerable age. 


Toys ... THe Toots oF CHitpren. By June Frantzen. 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. $1.00. 


It’s quite a fascinating game—using the attractive, color- 
ful charts in this book to select the toy that’s right for 
your child. First you find the drawing that shows the 
stage of arm and hand development he has reached. Next 
you find the column that corresponds to his interest level. 
Then you read across and down, just as you do on a map, 
to discover pictures of a variety of bright, alluring toys 
that should be just what his heart desires. 

The needs of crippled and handicapped children were 
especially in the authors’ minds, but the book applies 
equally well to all children. It is the outcome of a four- 
year study carried on at the Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center in Providence, Rhode Island. The study dealt with 
arm and hand development of normal and handicapped 
children and with toys that aid in this development. 

Here is a happy solution to parents’ toy-buying prob- 
lems. It will also be a life-saver for uncles and cousins 
and well-meaning friends who have stood helplessly at 
toy counters wondering what on earth little Johnny would 
like for his birthday. 
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BOOKS in review 


ComMon Sense Asout GiFTED CHILDREN. By Willard Abra- 
ham. New York: Harper, 1958. $5.00. 


Like a journey through pleasant places is this relaxed 
and yet scholarly survey of a subject that has, rather sud- 
denly, become of great concern to all of us. Written in a 
companionable style, the book leads us easily and surely 
through the mysterious land of giftedness. We are told 
who the gifted children are; how to recognize them; what 
parents and schools can do for them; how communities 
and foundations are helping them; what we should expect ' 
of a teacher of gifted children; and what kind of guidance 
they need. Finally, three carefully detailed plans of action 
are outlined. The reader who has attentively considered 
the facts presented in earlier chapters finds himself in an 
excellent position to evaluate these plans for possible 
adoption, or adaptation, in his own community. 

Apart from his obvious familiarity with the best that 
has been written on the subject, the author wins our con- 
fidence by his open-mindedness. He has no pet theories 
to ride. Where science has found no single answer that is 
generally accepted, we are given all those that have been 
proposed, with arguments for and against each one. “Be- 
fore you jump to a quick decision [on the question of sep- 
arate classes for gifted children],” says Mr. Abraham, “at 
least skim over this list of favorable and unfavorable 
reasons. Here are the arguments as they are usually made; 
draw your own conclusions.” 

Whether you have a gifted son or daughter or pupil, or 
whether you are interested, as a citizen, in fully develop- 
ing the most important of our country’s resources, you 
will want to read Common Sense About Gifted Children. 
In it are facts that will assure you a reliable foundation 
for your own thinking. 


SCRAPBOOK OF REAL-LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. New York: 
Sterling, 1958. $3.50. 


This is a collection of news stories and articles from 
current newspapers, selected to give teen-agers a height- 
ened sense of the positive values implicit in many every- 
day happenings. The editors are a husband-and-wife team 
who have done considerable writing on educational sub- 
jects and have worked with youngsters in camps, schools, 
and community centers. 

Some of the stories are about celebrities; others are 
about little known people. But all are significant because 
they deal with acts of fairness, decency, courage, coopera- 
tion, ingenuity, or humor. Many important facets of mod- 
ern life are represented, among them automobiles, indus- 
try, travel, professions, college, music, and science. 

This readable book offers the teen-ager a hilltop view 
of the present day, at the same time pointing out that the 
impulse toward good is by no means submerged in the 
turbulent events of a complex world. 
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Grandmother 


This is an October day, a fine bright one. 

How briskly the autumn wind in the old town 
Wrings the blue out of distant mountains, blows 
On chattering children swinging by to school, 
Kicking at colored leaves and dropping buckeyes. 
The light is deep, the air as clear as wine. 

What joy to walk in state beside a grandmother 
Whose presence is a fortress—to the market, 

Where live ducks nip your legs and covered tables 
Are spread with foods that only country housewives 
Know how to make. Their fresh-baked ginger nuts 


NE 


Are pounced upon with rapture—and I marvel 
At Shaker bonnets, hear the homely speech. 
Later we jog miles into apple orchards 
Behind the family horse, Grandmother driving, 
To see the oaks and maples turn to flame 
Along the ridge of Cumberland Valley’s hills. 
Supper is shortbread and a roasted chicken, 
Then an exciting book to read while curled 
Beside an oil-filled lamp with yellow shade. 
“A good day,” sighs my grandmother at last, 
Folding her work to go upstairs. Her eyes, 
Benignly soft, meet mine in bedtime signal. 
“A good day,” my heart echoes—and I sleep. 
—Laura Benét 





Columbus Day Drawings 
(Second Grade) 


High on the board, before the class, 

In the place of honor, the brave ships pass. 

Pintas, Marias, and Ninas ride 

Blue-scalloped waves on a crayoned tide. 

Each one drawn to the artist’s scale, 

Towering, tottering, billowing sail, 

Angular, oval, or pointed prow 

Reminiscent of sub or scow. 

A heterogeneous company 

But one in faith and loyalty; 

For from each masthead, on the skies, 

Unwavering, bright, Old Glory flies! 
—LouisE Hajek 


October A lfternoon 


We stand beneath a yellow tree 

That reaches shining arms to brush 

A sky of bright, unbroken blue. 

We speak of love, but quietly, 

Our whispers muted to this hush, 

This golden autumn interview 

Between October earth and sky. 

A sudden wind blows now, and all 

The yellow leaves are tossed like birds, 

Like wind-blown birds go floating by, 

Touching our faces as they fall, 

Chirping their autumn-brittle words. 

Knee-deep in fallen gold we stand 

Unfrightened by this wind that sings 

Of coming cold with bitter breath. 

Heart-deep in dreams but hand in hand 

We look toward other, sweeter springs, 

Knowing there is no winter death. 
—Lo.ta S. MorGcANn 
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Coach 


He calls each boy by name, remembering 
The way he swung the bat and threw the ball: 
Jake’s batting average, the day and spring 
Bill hit a homer on the left left-field wall. 
Young eager faces look in his open door 
From yellow pages blotted long ago: 
“That tall, thin lad? It’s Timmy Doyle, whose score 
Knotted the count in ’twenty—What a blow!” 
They left with all the gifts that he had given: 
Block letters, cups and courage, with each mind 
Cleansed by the hard-fought games where they had striven 
And lost or won with honor he designed. 
Much more than dust is crowded in his room; 
I hear a thousand boys shout through its gloom. 
—CULLEN JONES 


To a Sixth-grade Sewing Teacher 


You must remember me, 

The little girl who made the largest knots, 

Whose stitches, though well meant, were never neat, 
The child whose pattern and pink gingham never met, 
As they were meant by good design, to meet; 

The clumsy, little one, forever sighing? 

But you were kind and gave me A for trying. 


I wish that I could send you now good cheer, 
Say I have mastered needle, swift machine. 
Alas, my knots are still tremendous and | fear 
Most things I sew are better left unseen. 
One thing redeems me for your patience so unending, 
My husband is delighted with my mending! 
—Bessiz F. CoLvins 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


Safe Launchings— Happy Landings 


i, PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Do We Fail To Challenge 
Our Children?” (page 18) 


oints for Study and Discussion 


1. Is there a middle ground between the two extreme 
views of “letting the little angels do as they please” 
and “making the little devils do what we want them to 
do”? Is there complete contradiction between the view 
of fifty years ago that trial and adversity build character 
and the more recent theory that a child who is loved and 
accepted is better able to cope with adversity? 

Dale Harris, director of the Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of Minnesota, has explained the mod- 
ern view in this way: The parents’ demands should be 
appropriate to the child’s abilities at his stage of growth. 
The tasks he performs gradually become more complex. 
Through meeting the demands, the child becomes in- 
creasingly competent, able to solve more problems and 
take on more responsibilities. Do you agree with this 
view or with the older one? Why? 


2. Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote, “Our chief want 
in life is someone who will make us do what we can do.” 
Is this statement in accord with the modern point of 
view? Are there different ways of making children do what 
they can do? Which ways may challenge a child to do 
his best? Which ways may antagonize or discourage him? 


g. If the mother described at the beginning of the 
article had a third child, how would you suggest that she 
avoid the errors she felt she had made in bringing up 
her first two children? How would you advise her to treat 
the third child so that he would develop his abilities, 
at each stage of growing up, free from chronic depression 
and discouragement? 


4. What clues to the capacity to learn have you ob- 
served in children from one to five years old? 


5. What is the possible effect of stepping in too soon 
to help a child with a problem or difficulty? What is the 
possible effect of delaying help too long? How do you 
know that the psychological moment for giving help has 
arrived? 

6. What counsel would you offer the following mothers 
who are concerned that their children develop their full 
potentialities? 

* “My little son is four and a half. Both as a mother 
and as a former teacher, I find him a treasure. Though 
of course I don’t want to push him, I certainly want to 
help him develop his abilities. He is quick and bright 


mentally and well coordinated physically. In addition, 
he loves music.” 
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* “Our two-year-old Danny may have exceptional ability. 
He loves to be given directions and will follow them to 
the letter—such as “Take Daddy’s hat to the closet, 
please.’ He knows whether he has two or three objects in 
his hand, and will count his four fingers and one thumb. 
We feel we may be pushing him, as far as we have gone, 
though he has shown no emotional reaction that we can see. 
Our problem is where do we go from here. Do we throw 
everything at him, and let him show us how much he can 
take? Or do we follow a pattern for training him—and, 
if so, what pattern? What books and toys should we pro- 
vide? How do we really know whether or not we have 
a gifted child on our hands? If we do have, how can 
we help him develop whatever exceptional abilities he 
has? I feel a responsibility for guiding and directing him 
without breaking his spirit.” 

* “My five-year-old Jeanie was slow in learning to walk 
and to talk. She seems slow in everything. When I try 
to hurry her or prod her to put forth more effort, she 
doesn’t even try. Sometimes she has a temper tantrum 
when I attempt to make her toe the mark. This method 
of spurring her on to greater achievement doesn’t seem 
to work. What should I do?” 


7. The psychologist who taught a pigeon to bowl used 
a very successful method. How can you apply the same 
method in helping some child you know achieve up to 
his capacity? 


8. Describe the kind of home environment, including 
personal relationships, that is likely to stimulate chil- 
dren to do their best. 


Program Suggestions 


* Have members of the group read several story books 
to their preschool children prior to the meeting. Ask 
them to watch their children’s responses to different 
books and to parts of the same book. At the meeting 
each member can give a brief report, mentioning the age 
of the child, the parts of the books at which he laughed 
wholeheartedly, the parts at which his interest was 
keenest, and the parts at which he seemed to lose interest. 
What general conclusions do you draw from these reports? 


* Form a panel of seven group members, each of whom 
has volunteered to tell how one of the suggestions at the 
close of the article can best be carried out. For example, 
for the first item, “Know your child,” the panel member 
can describe concrete ways in which a parent may gain 
an understanding of his child. Another panel member 
does the same thing with the second item, and so on. 


* Invite a competent nursery school teacher to recount 
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incidents showing just how she capitalizes on children’s 
eagerness to learn by providing suitable activities and 
guidance for each child. 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Young Financier: The Child 


with an Allowance” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What are some of the things parents can do to help 
young children get ready for an allowance? How early 
should this getting-ready process start? 


9° 


For what reasons do our authors believe we shouldn’t 
put too much stress on the weekly ritual of handing a 
child his allowance? 


> 


3. How do youngsters learn to save? Is there any way 
in which parents can encourage (or hasten) this desirable 
habit? Should we, for instance, insist that a child keep 
enough money out of his allowance to cover possible un- 
foreseen expenditures? 


4. If a ten-year-old youngster has been receiving an 
adequate allowance but hasn’t saved enough to buy 
Christmas presents for his family and friends, what 
arrangement should the parents make to help him out? 


5. How much “consumer education” do you think chil- 
dren in grade school should have? Does your school offer 
it as a part of the social studies program? 


6. In what way is an allowance an educational tool, 
comparable with pencils, books, or hammer and saw? Dis- 
cuss what things a seven-year-old, a nine-year-old, and an 
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eleven-year-old child might be expected to learn from 
managing an allowance. Do most school-age children in 
this modern day learn rather quickly to handle money? 
What experiences at home and at school contribute to the 
basic training of young financiers? 


7. At what age—or what stage of financial experience—do 
you think a child can learn to budget his allowance? At 
what stage should it be large enough to cover school sup 
plies and other musts (lunch, transportation, club dues, 
contributions) as well as recreational expenses? 


8. How do you feel about paying a boy or girl for doing 
special jobs around the house or yard? If he is paid, does 
he have the right to refuse to do them, thus forfeiting the 
money? How do you feel about rewarding a child for 
getting good marks at school? When, if ever, should money 
be used as a bribe or an incentive? 


g. If a ten-year-old boy bats a baseball through a neigh- 
bor’s basement window, how much responsibility should 
he assume for the cost of replacing the glass? 


10. Should school-age children have a voice in planning 
the family budget? Should they know the amount of the 
family income—which means knowing how much Dad’s 
salary is? Discuss the pros and cons of these questions, 
and suggest some possible compromises. 


11. It is often said today that too many adults show 
an exaggerated and emotional interest in money—making 
it, saving it, investing it, spending it. Some even tend 
to judge a person on the basis of how much money he 
has rather than his character, behavior, and values. Could 
this attitude toward money have started in childhood? 
How? What can we do to keep our children from being 
preoccupied with money? How can we give it its proper 
place in the family’s scheme of values? 


Program Suggestions 


* Plan a series of five-minute skits, with impromptu dia- 
logue, dramatizing the problems and suggesting solutions 
in each of these situations: 


Fight-year-old Dick spends almost all his weekly allowance 
on comic books. His parents feel they should do something 
about this. 

Susan, aged eleven, nearly always uses up her allowance be- 
fore the end of the week. She has discovered that she can 
borrow from her triends—a nickel here, a dime there. She pays 
them back, but as a result she is sure to have to borrow again 
before “payday.” Her mother and father, who up to now have 
followed a hands-off policy, try to find out the reasons for 
Susan's chronic borrowing. 


Charles, at nine, seems to have a passion for saving money. 
He tries to spend as little as he possibly can from his allow- 
ance, often insisting that he be paid extra for household jobs 
or wheedling “presents” (candy bars or toys) from indulgent 
relatives. The question here is, What is Charles learning from 
his allowance, and what is he not learning? 


* In round-table fashion, talk over the foregoing “Points 
for Study and Discussion,” illustrating your views with 
pre-selected passages from some of the books, pamphlets, 
and articles listed under “References.” The last fifteen 
minutes of your program time might be given over to a 
discussion of this basic problem: how to teach our children 
that the real roots of security lie not in money or material 
possessions but in inner peace and spiritual strength. 


References 
Books: 


Child Study Association of America. Parents’ Questions. New 
York: Harper, 1947. Chapter 8. 
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Gesell, Arnold, and Ig, Frances L. The Child from Five to 
Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. Chapter 19. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M., editor. The Encyclopedia of Child 
Care and Guidance. New York: Doubleday, 1953. Chapter 2. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. We, the Parents. New York: Harper, 
1948. Chapter VII. 

Pamphlets and a magazine article: 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and Krech, Hilda Sidney. Pennies in 
Their Pockets: Helping Children Manage Money. Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, 60 cents. 

Hark, Mildred, and McQueen, Noel. Make Your Pennies 
Count. (For children.) Science Research Associates. 60 cents. 


Hunt, Herold C. “Handling Money Successfully.” N.E.A. 
Journal, October 1953. 


Ojemann, Ralph H. What Money Means to the Child. Child 
Welfare Pamphlet, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 5 cents. 


Winsor, Charlotte. School Can Teach the Use of Money. 
Bank Street College of Education, 6g Bank Street, New York 
14, New York. 10 cents. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. “Money in Their Jeans.” February 
1952, pages 7-9. 
Ojemann, Ralph H. “Allowance for Growth.” April 1949, 
pages 7-9. 


lll. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Diversified Studies for Diversified Students” (page 4) 
Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Dr. Conant’s recent survey of high schools across the 
country leads him to believe that 30 per cent of our sec- 
ondary students are in high schools too small to do a 
good job. Just why is it that a high school with a gradu- 
ating class of less than one hundred cannot adequately 
teach all its students? How does consolidation help pro- 
vide a wider variety of courses in a more diversified 
curriculum? 


2. There are at least three types of students requiring 
three different types of education, according to Dr. Co- 
nant: Those who need to acquire a marketable skill by 
graduation time; those who want a general high school 
education; and those academically talented youngsters 
who need to be prepared for higher education. If a high 
school is to meet the needs of all these students, it has to 
have a first-rate guidance program, says Dr. Conant. Do 
the young people you know need expert help in deciding 
what courses they will take and which educational route 


they will follow? Is this to be expected in the modern 
world? 

3. How do you feel about the recommendation that stu- 
dents be grouped according to ability in each subject? 


4. The academic inventory, which indicates how well a 
high school is serving its academically talented youth, 
shows that American high schools are doing well in math- 
ematics and science as far as boys are concerned but that 
we are losing many good science and math teachers be- 
cause able, qualified girls are not taking these subjects. 
Why do you think this is true? What could be done 
about it? 


5. Do you agree that a community gets the kind of 
schools it wants and that the schools are a composite of 
the community’s views about education? If so, by what 
means can parents and teachers become more effectively 
informed and articulate about education? 
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Program Suggestions 


* Send (or better, take) copies of this issue of the National 
Parent-Teacher to all members of your board of educa- 
tion, and suggest that they read Dr. Conant’s article. In- 
vite several of them to come to your meeting prepared to 
discuss the various issues and recommendations in terms 
of your own high school curriculum. Choose a skilled 
moderator for this panel of board members, and allow 
plenty of time for questions and general discussion. 


* Present a copy of this article to your superintendent of 
schools, and request an interview at which several mem- 
bers of your group may inquire about his reactions, point 
by point, to the result of Dr. Conant’s study of high 
school curriculums. Ask him particularly, “How well do 
these recommendations fit your community, your school, 
your students? Which of the recommendations does your 
high school already have in operation? Which would be 
inappropriate? Why?” 

* Circulate to each member of your group, well in ad- 
vance of the meeting, copies of Public Understanding 
and Support of Education, available without charge from 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. At the meeting divide 
the group into subgroups to discuss each of the thirteen 
propositions in the statement. When you reconvene, have 
the subgroups present their respective propositions and 
their reactions to them. Save ample time for free discus- 
sion. Invite some especially knowledgeable person to sum- 
marize the thinking of your group as a whole and make 
recommendations for further study of the issues involved. 


* Have each member of the group send for a free reprint 
of Crisis in Education, available from Life Magazine, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, New York. At your 
meeting, discuss the various points expressed in the re- 
print and compare them with those made by Dr. Conant 
in “Diversified Studies for Diversified Students.” 


References 
Book: 


The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future of 
America. Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Garden City: Double- 
day, 1958 
Pamphlets: 
From Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York City 16, New York. 25 cents. 
Hechinger, Fred M. Worrying About College? 
Shepard, David A. Liberal Education in an Industrial 
Sociely. 
Public Understanding and Support for Education. Publica- 
tions Division, American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Free. 
Articles in current magazines: 


Barr, Donald. “The Trouble with Science Education.” Co- 
lumbia University Forum, Spring 1958. 
Commager, Henry Steele. “Victims of Success.” Saturday 
Review, May 3, 1958, pages 12-14, 36. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Boutwell, William D., “What's Happening in Education?” 
May 1958, pages 22-24. 
Morse, Arthur D, “They're Breaking the Lock Step in Our 
Schools.”” October 1956, pages 7-10. 
Rummell, Frances V. “Island Scholar-maker.” January 1955, 
pages 7-9 
Witty, Paul. “Gifted Children—Our Responsibility and Our 
Hope.” December 1957, pages 14-16. 





Watch for the New P.T.A. Publication 


So You're Going To Study Your School: Questions 
To Guide Fact Finders 
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(Continued from page 12) 

agencies and national voluntary organizations, is 
sponsoring a national conference early next year to 
explore ways in which communities can develop or 
expand their services for maintaining family life. 

Another new emphasis in the Bureau's programs 
has been on help for mentally retarded children. 
Maternal and child health grants made by Congress 
in 1957 have enabled the Bureau to participate in 
the rapid nation-wide development of these pro- 
grams. It has awarded special grants for this purpose 
to thirty states. The programs are particularly con- 
cerned with preschool children who are going to live 
at home or in a foster home rather than an institu- 
tion. Only 5 per cent of the mentally retarded live in 
institutions because most families want to keep their 
children at home as long as possible. To do so they 
need help from such community programs as now 
exist. 


Let in the Light 


These are some of the many problems that will be 
taken up at the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, which is to be called in 1960 as it 
has been called every decade since 1909. In this con- 
ference the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will play its traditionally important role. The 
Bureau has started to explore the vast areas of our 
concern for children in today’s society and to suggest 
to the President’s national committee possible em- 
phases for a conference theme. Probably, to judge 
from the many suggestions that have come to the 
sureau so far, the committee will discover a nation- 
wide interest in the need to study children and youth 
in a changing society. 

The future frontiers of that society are being 
marked out by what we do and by how well we apply 
our vision to the problems that even now are only 
half emerging to confront us. That these problems 
will be bound up in social services is inevitable. In 
the words of the recent Rockefeller Foundation re- 
port, “Crucial to an expansion of welfare programs 
to aid victims of noneconomic social distress are in- 
dividualized social services.” 

The dimensions of our future world have always 
been uncharted. Today we are realizing in a new way 
how uncharted they must be, when space has sud- 
denly acquired a different meaning and when there 
seems hardly enough time to define our goals, much 
less attain them. But to the degree that we as a 
nation, made up of individuals, communities, lay 
people, and professional groups, are bound by the 
common purpose of protecting the future for our 
children, our efforts will meet success. 





This article is taken from Mrs. Oettinger’s speech 


given at the 1958 convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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HENRY F. HELMHOLZ, M.D. 
August 24, 1882-August 18, 1958 


HENRY F. HELMHOLZ, M.D., had greatness of spirit as well 
as exceptional professional skill, gentleness toward his 
fellow men as well as firmness in dealing with the physical 
afflictions that were his life’s challenge. As a pediatrician 
these qualities made him a friend of children and a 
trusted mentor of their fathers and mothers. As a man 
these qualities endeared him to all who were privileged 
to work by his side. 

In 1947 he retired from the Mayo Clinic, where he had 
served as head of pediatrics for a quarter of a century and 
won an international reputation for his distinguished 
contributions to child health. Later he resigned his post 
of professor of pediatrics at the University of Minnesota. 
But retirement, as defined by Dr. Helmholz, meant time 
to devote himself to the voluntary enterprises that had 
always interested him. Fortunately for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers he consented in 1953 to 


assume the chairmanship of the organization’s Committee 
on Health. 


THE P.T.A. and this M.D. were a natural alliance. No 
one who served with him on the Board of Managers could 
fail to sense how profoundly he appreciated the National 
Congress, which had accomplished so much good for chil- 
dren. It was, of course, for them that he labored to expand 
the Summer Round-Up of the Children, our nationally 
known health project, into the program of continuous 
health supervision. This program alone assures him a 
permanent place in Congress history. 

As an associate editor of the National Parent-Teacher 
Dr. Helmholz contributed to its pages. He was always on 
the lookout, too, for new health findings and for authors 
who could translate them into readable, helpful articles. 
To the editors of this magazine it is especially gratifying 
that the June issue carried a story of the continuous 
health supervision program and his part in its develop- 
ment. It was characteristic of Dr. Helmholz that in one 
of his last telephone calls to the National Congress he 
should say, “Please tell the editor that I liked the article 
on the new health program, but it gives me too much 
credit.” 

We of the National Parent-Teacher will miss him 
greatly. We will miss having him drop in at our office, 
brief case in hand—inquiring first about our health, then 
about the health of the magazine. His visits were always 
a tonic for both. 


FAR FROM GIVING Dr. Helmholz too much credit, as he 
so modestly claimed, we cannot give him enough. Stead- 
fastly devoted to the National Parent-Teacher, he hoped 
that its readership would thrive and multiply. He had 
faith that the magazine would gain ever more influence 
and vitality. We shall spare no effort to justify his faith 
and realize his hope. 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louts L. BuCKLIN 





A NA | LY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Old Man and the Sea—Warner Brothers. Direction, John Sturges. 
The American hero—this time old, bone-tired, but as always 
unbeatable—lives again in Spencer Tracy's sturdy portrayal of 
Hemingway’s Old Man and the Sea. Stubbornly, day after day, 
the fisherman, dogged by bad luck and scoffed at by his fel- 
lows, sets forth in his boat. When the biggest fish he has 
ever encountered hooks onto his line and tows him out to sea, 
the old man courageously faces two opponents—the great fish 
and the weakness of age. A difficult film project has been seri- 
ously and lovingly handled. Leading players: Spencer Tracy, 
Felipe Pazos, Harry Bellaver. 

Family 12-15 

Excellent Mature Mature 


Smiley Gets a Gun—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anthony Kim- 
mins. This is the second in a series of Australian films about 
the adventures of Smiley, an endearing, irrepressible towhead 
of ten, who lives in a rural village. The local sheriff promises 
Smiley that he will give him the rifle he used when he was a 
boy if Smiley keeps out of trouble and develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility (which he must prove by performing eight good 
deeds). Wholesome fun. Leading players: Chips Rafferty, Keith 
Calvert, Dame Sybil Thorndyke. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining i 


Entertaining Entertaining 


Tarzan’s Fight for Life—-MGM. Direction, Bruce Humblestone. 
This film introduces a new Tarzan, handsome and athletic 
Gordon Scott, and brings back Tarzan’s wife, Jane, and Chita, 
the comic pet chimpanzee. Tarzan struggles with a native 
medicine man who is inciting his people against a white doc- 
tor and his modern hospital. The film is in color and on a 
wide screen. Leading players: Gordon Scott, Eve Brett. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Tarzan film 


Tarzan fans Tarzan fans 


White Wilderness—Buena Vista. Direction, James Algar. Walt 
Disney’s latest True-Life Adventure film, describing wild life 
in the Canadian polar regions, is one of the finest if not the 
most colorful in the series. Painstaking camera work by teams 
of wild-life photographers who spent a hard, hazardous three 
years in the frozen northland results in remarkable vignettes 
from the lives of native animals and birds. Restraint in use of 
music, “comedy,” and descriptive commentary adds plus values 
to a sincere, beautifully photographed picture. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Wild Heritage—Universal-International. Direction, Charles Haas. 
The kindly ministrations of a judge (Will Rogers, Jr.) and 
members of his community to a fatherless homesteading family 
give an agreeable glow to this post-Civil-War western. Cattle 
rustlers involve the family in some violence, but primarily this 
is a story of pleasant people in pleasant settings. Leading play- 
ers: Will Rogers, Jr., Maureen O'Sullivan. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good western Good western Good western 
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DULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Apache Territory—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A desert 
drifter, wise in the ways of the Apaches, rescues a small group 
of white settlers from the Indians. Leading players: Rory Cal- 
houn, Barbara Bates. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 


The Badlanders—MGM. Direction, Delmer Daves. Two prison 
inmates, both falsely convicted, are released on the same day. 
Reluctantly they join forces to get money from a gold mine 
whose owner had cheated them. Treatment of the theme is 
unusual but confused. Leading players: Alan Ladd, Ernest 
Borgnine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 


Adult western Mature Too confused 


Blood Arrow—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Charles Marquis 
Warren. Both whites and Indians are bad men in this routine 
western describing the hazards that a Mormon girl and her 
guide face as they carry valuable medicine to her people. 
Some violence. Leading players: Scott Brady, Phyllis Coates. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans No No 


Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s—Lion-International. Direction, Frank 
Launder. A second wacky slapstick farce lampooning Eng- 
lish public schools with a kind of fiendish glee. St. Trinian’s 
would appear to be an English training ground for girl de- 
linquents from seven years up. By fraudulently obtaining the 
answers to a quiz, the girls win a trip to Rome. Complications 
arise when a jewel thief goes along, posing as the headmis- 
tress. Joyce Grenfell (a policewoman in disguise) also accom- 
panies the little monsters as interpreter. Leading players: 
Joyce Grentell, Terry-Thomas, George Cole, Alistair Sim. 
Adults 5-18 12-15 
Matter of taste 


Probably hilarious Probably hilarious 


The frozen northland is the playground of these two polar bear cubs 
in White Wilderness. 
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Buchanan Rides Alone—Columbia. Direction, Budd Boetticher. 
Buchanan helps a young Mexican who has avenged his family’s 
honor by killing one of the ruthless brothers who are in con- 
trol of a frontier border town. A confused western filled with 
trickery and brutality, but with good color and convincing 
scoundrels. Leading players: Randolph Scott, Craig Stevens. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor 


Poor No 
The Case of Dr. Laurent—Trans-Lux. Direction, Jean-Paul Le 
Chanois. A new doctor arrives to take over the practice of an 
older man in a remote hamlet in the French Alps. Distressed 
by the villagers’ resigned acceptance of the pain of giving 
birth to a child, he attempts to educate them in the practices 
of natural childbirth. Stiff resistance from his colleagues and 
many of the townspeople melts away when a courageous girl, 
pregnant but unwed, proves that his teachings are true The 
scenes of childbirth are handled with dignity and restraint. 
Leading players: Jean Gabin, Nicole Courcel 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good, although 


uneven 


Mature Very mature 


A Certain Smile—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Negulesco. 
Against scenic backgrounds of Paris and the Riviera, Fran 
coise Sagan’s shallow, plaintive novel is smoothly and cautious- 
ly filmed. Christine Carére, unhappy and rebellious because 
her parents have allowed their grief for her brother’s death to 
overshadow their lives, plans to marry a fellow student at the 
Sorbonne. But when she meets his married uncle, Rossano 
Brazzi, a full-time ladies’ man, she falls in love with him and 
accompanies him to the Riviera. Polish and exquisitely beauti- 
ful settings do much to camouflage this hollow offering. Lead 
ing players: Christine Carére, Rossano Brazzi, Joan Fontaine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Davy—MGM. Direction, Michael Relph. A lachrymose English 
story about a self-sacrificing lad who keeps his family’s second- 
rate vaudeville act going, although he himself has a chance for 
a better life because of his fine singing voice. The story is 
unrelieved by humor, despite the fact that the vaudeville act 
is supposed to be slapstick. Leading players: Harry Secombe, 
Ron Randell. 

{dults 15-15 
Mediocre 


12-15 


Mediocre Mature 


The Fiend Who Walked the West—20th Century—Fox. Direction, 
Gordon Douglas. Sadism is in the saddle in this mediocre 
western, which details the adventures of a psychopath released 
from prison. The trail of viciousness left by the soft-voiced 
villain includes killings with poison, bow and arrow, and bul- 
lets. Leading players: Hugh O'Brian, Dolores Michaels, Robert 
Evans. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Long-drawn-out, No No 
sadistic western 


The Fiend Without a Face—MGM. Direction, Arthur Crabtree. 
Deaths around a U.S. power plant in Canada are traced to 
strange litthe monstrosities that look like brains with wiggly 
spines attached. Originating from the thought waves of a near- 
by scientist, they kill human beings in order to secure their 
brains and spinal columns. Repulsive and occasionally ludi- 
crous. Leading players: Marshall Chompson, Terrence Kilburn. 
{dults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Poor Poor 


Flaming Frontier—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Sam Newfield. 
A rigid, Indian-hating cavalry colonel comes in conflict with 
his half-Indian captain, who insists upon fair treatment of the 
Indians and the scrupulous carrying out of government regu- 
lations. Tired working-over of a stereotyped theme. Leading 
players: Bruce Bennett, Jim Davis 
Adults 15-18 
Poor western 


Forbidden Island—Columbia. Direction, Charles B. Griffith. A 
routine adventure story involving skulduggery in the coral 
reefs of the South Seas, as Jon Hall and his divers are hired 
to find an unusual emerald that has been lost in a shipwreck. 
Inept acting, stilted dialogue. Leading players: Jon Hall, Nan 
Adams. 
Adults 
Poor 


12-15 


Poor western Poor western 


15-18 
Poor 


12-15 
Poor 


1 Bury the Living—United Artists. Direction, Albert Band. The 
hero of this unusual but repetitious thriller is chairman of 
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the controlling board of a cemetery. The story revolves around 
the question of whether or not he possesses an occult power 
to kill people whose plots lie in the cemetery. Richard Boone 
writhes with horror and guilt as one after another of his fellow 
board members dies in attempting to prove to him that he 
does not have such a gift. Leading players: Richard Boone, 
Theodore Bikel. 
Adults 15-18 

Uneven murder mystery 


12-15 


Island Women—United Artists. Direction, William Berke. A 
middle-aged woman endeavors, by fair means or foul, to snatch 
an attractive wanderer away from her niece. The meager plot 
strings together thirteen calypso songs and dances. Leading 
players: Marie Windsor, Vince Edwards. 
Adults 15-18 

Poor 


12-15 
Very poor No 


Kill Her Gently—Columbia. Direction, Charles Saunders. With 
the aid of two escaped convicts a discharged mental patient 
plots to kill his wife. This English thriller, done in the Hitch- 
cock manner, is well acted, plausible, and understated. Lead 
ing players: Griffith Jones, Maureen Connell, Marc Lawrence. 
{dults 15-18 12-15 
Good thriller Tense Tense 
La Parisienne—United Artists. Direction, Michel Boisrond. 
Brigitte Bardot flounces through this smartly produced bed 
room farce about the amorous adventures of a French prime 
minister’s daughter. Her first campaign, directed against the 
handsome chief of foreign affairs, results in the desired mar- 
riage. But when she finds out that her husband has other love 
affairs, she goes about attracting the attention of the prince 
consort of a visiting queen. Leading players: Brigitte Bardot, 
Charles Boyer, Henri Vidal. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste 


Mature No 


The Matchmaker—Paramount. Direction, Joseph Anthony. Shir- 
ley Booth is as beguiling as ever as the matchmaker who con- 
trives a marriage for herself in this tenderly amusing film ver- 
sion of Thornton Wilder’s stage play. A charmingly sentimen- 
tal period piece, with quaint asides. Leading players: Shirley 
Booth, Anthony Perkins. 
Adults 

Very good 


15-18 
Very good 


e-tk 
12-15 


Very good 


Me and the Colonel—Columbia. Direction, Peter Glenville. This 
film, based on Franz Wertel’s play, Jacobowsky and _ the 
Colonel, depicts the adventures of Mr. Jacobowsky, a refugee 
Jew, and an arrogant and bigoted Polish colonel who together 
flee Paris before the oncoming Germans. The plot line is fresh 
and funny, and bit parts are superbly portrayed. Yet though 
Danny Kaye makes Mr. Jacobowsky a poignant and tragic fig- 
ure of great dignity and Curt Jurgens, as his reluctant com- 
panion, achieves a magnificent caricature, the two interpreta- 
tions don’t seem to mesh. Leading players: Danny Kaye, Curt 
Jurgens, Martita Hunt. 
Adults 

Good but uneven 

farce 


15-18 
Mature 


12-15 
Very mature 


The Naked and the Dead—Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul 
Walsh. In their efforts to clean up Norman Mailer’s novel of 
World War II, the producers of this film have watered down 
the characters and cut out much that gave the story its grim 
impact. The argument between the cruel general and his sensi 
tive aide as to the most effeetive relationships between officers 
and men in wartime is confused and oversimplified. The pic 
ture fails lamentably in its defense of the humane point of 
view and ends rather weakly. Leading players: Aldo Ray, Ray- 
mond Massey. 
Adults 

Poor 


15-18 
Poor 


12-15 
Poor 


Raw Wind in Eden—Universal-International. Direction, Richard 
Wilson. Esther Williams drops down onto an isolated Italian 
island when the motor of her airplane goes dead. Here she 
discovers Jeff Chandler, a mysterious sophisticate living in 
primitive style with an old fisherman and his beautiful grand- 
daughter. The shrewd grandfather pulls a few strings to bring 
the lightweight plot together with the proper happy ending. 
Beautiful island settings. Leading players: Esther Williams, 
Jeff Chandler. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Light entertainment for Esther Williams fans 
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The Reluctant Debutante—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. 
This broad, sattric farce exposes the antics of upper-class 
British society as parents become caught in the social whirl- 
wind of their daughters’ “coming out” parties. In particular 
the Broadbents, played by Rex Harrison and Kay Kendall, 
spin at a dizzy rate as the mother attempts to make her bored 
daughter popular with a group of young English nincom- 
poops. Mr. Harrison and Miss Kendall impart some glamour to 
what are pretty trifling proceedings. Leading players: Rex Har- 
rison, Kay Kendall, Sandra Dee, John Saxon. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light, well-played Sophisticated Sophisticated 
farce 

Ride a Crooked Mile—Universal-International. Direction, Jesse 
Hibbs. A hackneyed western about the redemption of a bad 
man, Audie Murphy, who rides into a small town and is as- 
sumed to be the new marshal. Some vulgarity. Leading players: 
Audie Murphy, Walter Mathau, Gia Scala. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre western Poor No 


Saga of Hémp Brown—Universal-International. Direction, Rich- 
ard Carlson. Soldier Hemp Brown (Rory Calhoun) has been 
unjustly court-martialed for failure to protect lives and funds 
on a payroll train. To clear his name he seeks the leader of 
the gang who committed the crime. The conflict resolves itselt 
into a long, tortuous duel between the hero and the psycho- 
pathic villain. Mediocre western. Leading players: Rory Cal- 
houn, Beverly Garland. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Western fans 
Twilight for the Gods—Universal-International. Direction, 
Joseph Pevney. A pretentious title for a pretty ordinary adven- 
ture story. A handsome but not too scrupulous skipper takes 
paying passengers on his ancient brigantine, although he 
knows that she is not seaworthy. When the ship starts leaking 
like a sieve, the captain’s mind is made up for him by an at- 
tractive young woman with her own urgent reasons for not 
putting into a Hawaiian port. So he refuses to turn back and 
heads through the South Seas for Mexico. Leading players: 
Cyd Charisse, Rock Hudson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Ordinary ‘Ordinary No 


Voice in the Mirror—Universal-International. Direction, Harry 
Keller. By means of flashbacks, this picture relates the story of 
a commercial artist’s losing battle with the alcohol habit and 
his success when he tries to help other alcoholics like himself. 
The film has shortcomings and flaws, but much of it is con- 
vincing and moving. Leading players: Richard Egan, Julie 
London. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature Mature 


The Whole Truth—Columbia. Direction, John Guillermin. Plush 
settings on the French Riviera provide the background for a 
run-of-the-mill British murder mystery in which a movie pro- 
ducer becomes chief suspect when his leading lady is mur- 
dered. Leading players: Stewart Granger, Donna Reed. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine thriller No No 


16MM FILMS 


The Challenge of the Gifted—McGraw-Hill. 11 minutes. The ef- 
forts of one community in California to provide an opportunity 
for its gifted elementary school students to “reach upward to 
higher levels of attainment” is explored in this beautifully 
photographed documentary. It shows the criteria used for se- 
lecting those who will participate in the special classes (sig- 
nificantly, willingness to prepare extra work is considered one 
of the most important), as well as some of the methods and 
subjects included in the intensive study program. The film 
should inspire stimulating discussion of how such an experi- 
ment benefits all—and perhaps supply incentives to action. 


Foothold on Antarctica—Contemporary Film Library. 20 minutes. 
This account of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctica Expedi- 
tion gives a sense of the challenge and adventure in “the last 
great journey in the world” and provokes genuine awe at the 
courage of those who brave the icy wastes. The cold blues and 
grays of stunning color photography catch the bleakness of 
hundred-foot ice cliffs, endless vistas of snow-packed seas, and 
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raging blizzards that dwarf such marvels of man as radar, 
radio, and airplanes. 


On Such a Night—Contemporary Film Library. 40 minutes. 
Against a background of the haunting music from Figaro, 
magnificently played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
this film depicts a young American tourist’s discovery of the 
Glyndebourne Festival. Scenes from the opera are woven into 
the story of the young man’s blossoming friendship with a 
charming English girl as they explore an ancient castle, which 
provides the perfect setting for this famous English opera 
festival. 


Seven Guideposts to Good Design—Contemporary Film Library. 
14 minutes. Imaginative use of familiar objects distinguishes 
this unusually creative film by Roger Tilton, in which he 
demonstrates basic principles of design applicable to many 
phases of modern life. Colorful, lucid photography and inter- 
esting commentary. 


When Should | Marry?—McGraw-Hill. 19 minutes. In seeking to 
guide a boy and girl who come to him for advice, their pastor 
reviews for them the experiences of two other couples he has 
married. In one story, a touchingly young and gallant couple 
find that the responsibilities of parenthood will make it im- 
possible for them to have the opportunities for education and 
career—not to mention the good times—that their contem- 
poraries are enjoying. In the other, two married college stu- 
dents, tense from the task of combining jobs with studies, fre- 
quently erupt in emotional outbursts at each other. These 
honest, convincing portrayals provide excellent discussion 
material for parents and teachers seeking to guide teen-agers 
toward wise decisions about their future lives. 





MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Another Time, Another Place—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Badman’s Country —Western fans. 

The Bravados—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, adult western. 

The Camp on Blood Island—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Colossus of New York—Mediocre science fiction. 

Dangerous Youth—F air. 

Desert Hell—Poor. 

Dunkirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 

The Fly—Children, mature; young people, for fans of horror films; adults, excel- 
lently produced. 

Fort Massacre—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, unusually gory western. 

Gang War—Children and young people, no; adults, brutal gangster picture. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard—Very good. 

Guaman’s Walk—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, mature 
western. 

The sevaed Strangler—Children, no; young people, pretty horrible; adults, matter 
of taste. 

High School Confidential —Children and young people, no; adults, bad. 

Horror of Dracula—Children and young people, mature; adults, well-done thriller, 

Hot Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely in- 
teresting. 

1 Married a Woman—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, not very funny, 

Imitation General— Matter of taste. 

Indiscreet—Children and young people, no; adults, smoothly produced. 

The Key—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent in part. 

King Creole—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 


The Law and Jake Wade—Children, poor; young people, mature; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Light in the Forest—F air. 

at = Ranger and the Lost City of Gold—Children and young people, mediocre; 
adults, poor. 

Maracaibo— Children, no; young people, routine; adults, routine adventure story. 

The Naked Eorth—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Once Upon a Horse —Poor. 

Portrait of an Unknown Woman—Children and young people, no; adults, fair. 

ie Revenge of Frankenstein—Children and young people, no; adults, pretty strong 
are. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby—Jerry Lewis fans. 

The Sheepman—Enjoyable. 

Sierra Baron—Children and young people, routine; adults, routine western. 

The Snorkel—Children, possibly tense; young people and adults, good mystery. 

Saowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow; adults, fair. 

Space Children—Routine treatment of an interesting theme. 

Space Master X-7—Routine science fiction. 

South Seas Adveature—Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 

A Tale of Two Cities—Children, mature; young people, excellent; adults, good. 

Ten North Frederick—Children, mature; young people and adults, weak. 

The Thing That Couldn't Die—Poor. 

This Angry Age—Children and young people, no; adults, absorbing screen drama. 

Thunder Road—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Thundering Jets— Mediocre. 

Toughest Gun in Tombst Routine. 

Vertigo—Children, mature; young people and adults, interesting mystery. 

The Vikings—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Wink of an Eye—Children, mature; young people and adults, good thriller. 
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